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THE FANCY BALL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 
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Whiiv not thine 
“ Wuar shall! be my character, coz ? 
his eyes from a book of costumes he had been turning over for some 
time, and addressing a dark-eyed Cleopatra-looking girl, who sat on 
the opposite side of the round table; * shall it be turk or christian, 


said Gerald Grey, lifting up 


jew or gentleman, Richard or Saladin, peasant or peer, king or 
cobbler, sailor or saint, Peter the Great or Peter the Hermit? Shall 
I wear kilt or trowsers ? shall | wear turban or helmet? shall I carry 
a sword or a show-hx shall I go en atten 


x to yourself and be 


the envy of the rooms, or play Shadow to Silence in the corner 
there, and be overlooked by the whole world ? 

The lady last alluded to sat apart from the circle, netting a silk 
purse with the persevering industry which apologizes so prettily for 
abstraction when one wishes to dream in company. She was a fair, 
delicate girl, with a 
mouth of exquisite refinement. Her figure was slenderer, and her 
whole air in strong contrast with the imposing and 
of her sister. 

‘Tell me, Cecile,” continued the young man, moving his chair 
up to the side of the silent girl, and lowering his tone to a half-audi- 
ble murmur, which we have not the 


blue eve shaded heavily with dark lashes, and a 


queenly beauty 


effrontery to ascribe to more 


than a cousinly regard, “ may I take a character, my dear cousin, 
which will give me an apology to be near you?’ 


for he rose with a 





The answer was probably an unexpecte 


me 


flushed cheek, and, bidding a confused adieu, lett the r 


i pretty name for a hero—is it not, lady ? 


on. 


Gerald Grey had in- 


truded on one of those veriest eras in these times of illumination, 
a domestic evening. The round table stood in the centre of the 
room; the suspended lamp shed a soft, well-tempered light on the 





—We cannot 





fair faces bene and the Lehigh e¢ conceive of a 





more expressive eulogy—burned! I should love dearly to tell 
u, now, after the manner of story-tellers of distinction, how the 
other had the remains of beauty in her noble countenance,” and 
how tall, and how charitable to the poor, and what sweet singers 
t daughters were; and I should like, if I thought you would not 
know it was a fib, to tell vou how the gentleman sitting there with 








his cravat tied so transcendently, happened to come by as they were 
th drowning in some river, and gallantly got them out of the 
Water and in love, and what colored eyes he had, and how there was 
a secret mvsterv a t his birth, and a mark on his lett arm, and 
how vutifu he had taught Whimsiculo, their aunt Tabitha’s lay 
¢. to stand on his hind legs and ask for muffins, thereby winning 
foreve und inster, Who hated every 
ly else, a es to my heart to tell 
a story rig ives of romance are gone 

sever. a ¢ trolled to the tinkle of a 
yuitar 1 iP Ww written with a slate and 
| and the t rola tale is] sitively expected to le ntelligible 

D speeien a faint rese etol e¢ Without ghost, and 

’ vrai ir, therefore, IT am compelled to state simply that 
wr Girev Was intimate visiter in the family; that, bw the 

rmarria s relatives of indefinite removal, he had a suf 
t ty to the pre us appellation of Usil that he had 
seen the fair sisters till some few months before, when he 
returne long foreign residence, ar that, being handsome 
i talente ve all. remarkably we shill a the 
ts, and the mysteries of etiquet and Dr. Kit er, he had 
ave himself especi wreeable to everv member of the circle. 

It was predicted by those who can see such things before they 
happen, that Mr. G { Grey would fall directly in love with Miss 
Helen —— (excus sirname, dear reader! a lady never has on 

i story.) and the same good observers were confirmed in their 

lon by the fallible test of appearances, It could not be denied 


agnificent creature. Her figure was large and full 
ind her motion had that indolent and floating grace 
men pass in dreams, and which is so particularly 
She was a noble-hearted and sincere girl, without 





but she 


genius or susceptibility smiled like a goddess, and had 
at beautiful cift of modest, la ty-like selt possession which becomes 


4 Woman so infinitely 
the 


She was the most fascinating creature in 
He 
Waited on her constantlv, and inte rrupted everybody else's atten 
os ' 

‘ons to her, and seemed to all eyes to live only for her favor; but 


he was the 


World. Everybody wae in love with her but our hero. 


Was because s most admired woman in society, and 





because he had known enough of fashion to know that the satest 


and most distinguishing thing a man can do, is to get himselt 
ported the lover of the finest woman he knows. There was a perfect 


” Was an acci- 


understanding between them; and as “falling in love 
! belle is liable, there was no possible danger in the 


dent to which no belle 
She could call 


intimacy, and a great deal of positive convenience. 
upon him for all those little services which it is such a condescen- 
sion to allow, and which, of course, one hates to have indifferent 
people do. could give him her fan to hold without the danger 
of receiving back a red-hot sonnet in its folds; and she could faint 


she 


away in his arms without troubling herself to be elegant in the dis 
position of her person; and then he decoyed away all her dull ad 
mirers, and she had a standing engagement to dance with him, to 
avoid stupid partners; and she could call him when she was tired of 
He 
, and tied her slipper, and flirted her fan, and told 
il, and was her dictionary to all the strange peo 


talking, to stand by and be agreeable while she was silent 





called her carrias 
her all the scand 
ple, and her interpreter to all the foreign lions, and her confidential 
He was the 


She was sure he would never fall! in love 


secretary in all etiquettical correspondence. most de 
lighttul of 


her; and as for herself, the tenderest thought she had was to wish, 


cousins, with 


sometimes, in the rainy mornings, when she wanted to be amused, 


that he was her brother. 


Had Gerald seen less of the world, he would, to the best of our 


knowledge, have done just what everybody expected him to do 
To those who know too litte of women and to those who know ¢ 

much, a belle is irresistible. The unsettled taste of the on 
wildered by the same splendor that is necessary to the morbid taste 
of the other. But he had been in love with a hundred 
as Helen. ‘They He had met them in every « 
had seen, and had paid so often the general tribute, t! 


He 


aware that admiration leaves a perpetual thirst, and though he had 


such women 
ire universal, 


it he knew 





its value. remembered enough of his metaphysics, t to le 


the highest respect for Helen, and believed that she had all the 


proper teelings of a woman, he knew that the incense of fashion 


had unstrung, as it must ever, the delicate fibres of aflection whi 











constitute susceptibility, and that the quiet pulse of matris \ 
must be the veriest languor to a mind of such habitual excitement, 
He admired and respected the glorious creature—but he did not 
love het 

He did love Cecile, Not at first, and not all at once, as px 
in storv-books. He began with talking to her about poetry ; and ft 
that (for she was, like enthusiastic girls, a superb visiona s 

influences, and dreams, and wild theories of the 

" the most natural gradation possible, they « © to the 
philosophy of feeling ; ind then—and then—it ts diff 
then! He lent her his books, with the passages al he " 
sent her his portfolio of drawings, and his seraj h i} 
foreign album, and even, (a desperate, unprincipled t 
showed her a package, tied with a blue ribbon, and mark 

urned in case of my death,” containing all the billet \ 
Wateh-papers and ad poetry tl ithad been sent to hums 

V-grome tathot And then there was such delicate tat 

fts of flowers! He was the pest of the flower-potst 
Ina the rrenest of seasons the heads of the sisters were " 
the freshest and st fragrant, bought and begged a { 
hot-h ss iids, and his sister's prant-« . 
presented wit stinctive appropriateness W rtl | 
ter of Flor Without looking at the label, Helen | 
magniticent ! wit red an CTIDSON abd Vellow ¢ Woe for 
her, and the other—a simple white camellia perhaps 
valley half hid in its own leaf, or a rose-bud, or 

Agnes put in her bosom by instinct, without | 
rot to! i er) atthe French note which la jt ! 
stems, Like a Love among the roses 

Crera had seen a great ce il of women He h eel ‘ fear 
t must be confessed) a despre rate flirt. He had ‘orn ft tw 
eves of every color, and characters of every cast Hh cel ! 
the brink of lillv engagements, an I mercy knows how ma pretty 
tombstones with half-blown roses on them should come out of | 
pocket-mone Put in his experience he had never le 
pure-hearted and lovely a being as his fair-haired and gentle cousis 
She was a very spirit in comparison with other girls. Her thot ts 


were all beautiful and pure; and with her thin, graceful figure, and 
the almost perfect transparency of color in her lip and 
is the wonder if her lover sometimes thought her an angel? 1 
have known lovers as extravagant upon lighter evidence 


It goes to my heart to say a word against a hero ; but it would 


be becoming in a veracious historian to hold up false models of per 
It discourages posterity, With many good and some indif 


not 


fection. 
ferent qualities, then, Gerald had one fault—a mor 
upon matters of feeling, which gave him much unnecessary trouble. 


Dic sensitiveness 


Nothing halt s 


is a sensibility to its moral delicacws. | 


To be sure, it was an excellence overgrown, mu 


increases the value of lite 


governed, it is an invalus 


well 





ble gift in a lover, being, as it is, t 


basis of all refinements, and the only thing that can preserve the 


freshness and first beauty of an affection. But in our hero's w 
his sensibility had be« 


that 


dering and manvy-colored attachments 


diseased from over exercise; and a chance word woul! 1 


have occasioned a thought to him on 


Was now ilter for sen 


uneasiness. Philosopher as he was upon most subjects, he neve 
gave hiinself time to reason upon feeling, and followed his first u 
Even in his con 
this jua 
Like all men of this te j 
is fervent to romance in his attachments; and 
} 


pulse with the headlong precipitation of a boy 


paratively brief acquaintance with Cecile ity I been th 


cause of much misunderstanding 


ment, he w 
he uttered to the 


delicacy 


every Wor 
was breathed into her ear with the 
first At home ar 


issiduities were ¢ itt 


woman he loves 
und earnest tenderness of a avowal 
abroad his slight but flattern 
high 
tracting 
trom ¢ 
education a man of 


Without 


verunre! 
breeding and extreme tact enabled him to do this wit 


notice, and 


it was his unreasonableness that 
of atlection 
na 


bsence of mind 


constan’ ¢ 


i } 
ublliversal seit-ce 


ecile the same vidence 


mim und accomplishme 


ny apparent eflort or : he 





wf the woman he admire lin company He was cay and cen 
his attentions, and was too well bred to engross her bevor he 
lnpalpable linut of propriety ut, in the Ist of a ‘ 
which ha pparent interest w flatter ne the t 
ner e person to wl 1 it was addressed, his carek 
glances caught every smile ul nthe face he lowe fupt 
his dreams evers ice of cvesture and moti Lik 
that kind of ventrilogui which men of gall valu 

und whic int t ot wad and wit tt ‘ 
of Whisper the voice ist wn into the ear for w , , 

I inmat ¢ to ever ther! Ele uld thus tall 
. t his heart in the est pur lLwith I 
tual comman { ter ‘ uld ke leclarat j 
without bet i to the t utinizine eve re thar 
t linterest of tati Ile tl ule ¢ \ , 

{ ed} uit in eituaty Wier 
“ t wit k With these f 
ti i ‘ t ever K tor C ocale } 

it eXpoct t t a reciprocat wil t 

ecu that the power w lta? f it 

thinned ot ty vi oss that subtle f x 
siveness W t l t! at r 1 ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ ‘ chew ” 
! rt tv r 1 rrr 1! t rr i ‘ 
t rithe jy ‘ t re at i! AK wl 
! ‘ her ow have exente ent 
4 wl ‘ ' eet 
he \ I that ae lt of his rest 
(in the eve “ we hav ] L he 
range ! t { far ‘ 
ee 4) I'he 
t ‘ ! N.1 Mr \.u ! t 
! ! ure thee mt ot the 
’ » ti hew ‘ ’ : 
‘ r its 
t i “ ur roar 
‘ ere itttel | 
t ‘ 7 ow tw ; ! 
j ‘ ray 
i t tre or 
t Lhe! x walked the ‘ 
h ! r ret w“ i} 
’ I t wv r r " 
; ’ ’ : ' ’ be rm , ; 
cel > tle rvant “ 
the ‘ ' t retort 
| 
’ were run ‘ theme Mistress nul the t 
ynuttered cur t i xes legihle un their 
Not! clse W talk Tbe tite weston W i 
to Mr A's the ! W hat is your char I 
then the pretty tery the ladies made of their , 
com entar 1 t thes were to be ! r mas 
mnd the tell the secret as a particular tf r tthe 3 ! 
wo i Pi racter t ‘ me (oh! it was & eweet excitement 
juite equal t ninva it was worth while, if it were only t 
remind one that the world revolved on its axis. 

If vou have not forgotten the beginning of my story dy, 
will remember that the characters of our tur friends, (lor the ba 
of cours« were not vet settled Cecile had left it to Helen, an 
Helen, as she other matters of taste, had left it to Ger 
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and Gerald had gone off angry, and given the whole matter, in his 
heart, to the —— (‘‘oh no! we never mention him!) 

It was ten o’clock the next morning, and Gerald, having finished 
his breakfast, sat gazing into his empty coffee-cup, as if the departed 
Mocha had left an oracle in its dregs. Though it grows in the 
dominions of the prophet, however, coffee is innocent of the super- 
natural, and our hero saw only what he would have seen just as 
well in a tin dipper-—the face of the lady Cecile, as distinetly as 
if it had been enamelled in the porcelain. 
two or three red-hot words in the back ground, which our familiar 
could not decipher, but which he shrewdly guessed were the com- 
bustibles that had fired him so like a rocket the preceding even- 
ing. Poor Gerald! if he only would not expect so much from hu- 
man nature! 

Well! he had settled it all in his mind—Cecile did not love him, 
or she never would have answered him in so cold a tone when he 
spoke to her so tenderly—and he began to balance his spoon on the 
edge of the cup, to decide by the preponderance of either extremity 
whether to shoot himself or to make love to Helen. Before it was 
decided, a note came from Helen, beginning “ My dear coz,” and 
ending with “ Yours ever,” informing him that she had fixed upon 
the character of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,” for herself, and ‘ ¢ ‘athe- 
rine Seyton,” for Cecile, and he might choose between devoting 
himself to her as “ Earl Douglas,” or to Cecile, as “ Roland Greme.”’ 
Gerald sat a moment, and a smile, a very unusual smile, passed over 
his face. He crumpled the pretty Italian note all up in his hand, 
and rose to ring the bell, with his head set proudly back like an im- 
provisatore. Alfonse saw that something more than usual was the 
matter with his master, and, like a discreet valet, brought him what 
coat he pleased, without troubling him with questions, and then 
brushed his hat, and opened the door for him to go out, wondering 
in his simple French heart what that desperate look about his lip 
could possibly mean 

The evening came at last, and Gerald, who had not been to the 
house since he left it so abruptly, stopped at the door tor his cousins, 
They were waiting for him, and aunt ‘Tabitha and papa had a set- 
ded wager on his choice of the two characters. Cecile, too, had a 
silent, but evident interest in the question, and she colored to the 
is pal as cde ath, the moment 
‘Earl 
expecting that he would make his 
Au 


into the room in the most violent spirits, made two apologies in a 


temples when the bell rang, and was 
after, when the door opened, and the servant announced 

Jouglas They all drew up, 
entrée in character, with unusual dignity aire, Hedanced 
breath, tossed Whimeiculo up to the ce iling, kissed aunt ‘] alitha, 
shook hands with papa, and, making a gay bow to Helen, turned 
and met the fixed look of Cecile, and stood, with a quivering lip, as 
Fortunately, Whimsi 


culo’s revolutions in mid air had thrown him into convulsions, and 


motionless as if he was frozen to the floor 


before the confusion was over he had reeovered his composure, un 


observed, and it was time to go. 

Cecile sat back silent in the corner of the carriage, and Helen 
wondered what there could be in pulling a glove off and on, to ab 
sorb the whole attention of a man who had kissed the perfumed 
fingers of half the women in I urope. She had just come to the 
conclusion that he was studying his character, when they stopped at 
some distance Mrs. A 
Cierald bore the delay very uneasily 


sin the rear of a line of a hundred 
They 


step by step, and, as they drew nearer, they observed that a crowd 


from 
carriages, advanced 
was gathered about the door, attracted by the novelty of the specta 
ale. 


the steps they expressed their surprise or approbation with the bois 


As one grotesque figure after another passed through them to 


terous freedom of “independent voters ;” and, as Gerald alighted, in 
his impatience to reconnoitre the passage, a shout of laughter rose 
It oc 
curred to him instantly that the populace might be forcing their way 


from the crowd, and there was every indication of a scuffh 


in; and pushing up the steps he seized a sailor who was insisting 
on admission, and, with a single effort, pitched him to the bottom. 
He was about helping another to the same level, when the t irpaulin 
hat fell off, and the elegant Brutus head of Mr. Adolphus (” Laven 
der presented itself 
1 say, Grey!" said an affected voice from the crowd below, 
‘very shabby of you to treat a friend thisway! If you don’t come 
to my assistance, | shall be annihilated instantly, upon my honor!” 
Another boisterous laugh from the “ sovereign people” announced 
their amusement at the mistake ; and Gerald, apologizing to his two 
friends, requested their assistance in getting Queen Mary and her 
Maid of Honor safely from the carriage ; 
They were 
announced in character, and after being presented to the lady of the 
house mingled with the motley multitude 


The rooms were already full when they entered. 


For the first hour or 
two it was a mere spectacle of grotesque. The guests promenaded 
the rooms with all the gravity of well-bred people in the nineteenth 
century, a little increased by the awkwardness of their hasty and 
ill-adjusted gear. The Spanish cavalier fingered fre quently his un 
certain moustache, as his lip became irritated, and found the grace 
of a short cloak a matter of apocrypha. The Mussulman lost his 
slipper, and the Shepherd’s crook was in the way, and the scroll of 
the Sybil was crushed by the box of the Pedler. Every one felt made 
of glass, and every one was crowded. The tinsel and the gauds 
that a touch would break and tarnish, were ruffled by countless 
shoulders; and the faces of the “simple,” who came “ undressed,” 
were the only ones brightened by enjoyment. 

By the time supper was announced the company felt more at 
home in their stitf Costumes, and the prospect for pleasure looked 
brighter. The rooms were splendidly lighted, and the gay and 
gaudy figures moving round the tables made a splendid show of the 


There were also some 
Pope 


| under the sun. 


picturesque. The stiffness of etiquet melted, as it always does, in 
wine; and the guests began to support, or what is better, travestie 
their characters. The “Queen of Night” laid down her leaden 
sceptre, and drank champagne with “Sir Peter Teazle.” The “Jew” 
was detected with a ham-sandwich. “Queen Mary” and “ Doctor 
Syntax” grew intimate over blanc-mange ; and the “ Lady of Loch- 
leven,” tired of her keys, committed them to “ Figaro the Barber.” 
A “Flower Girl” flirted with an “Earl” in the corner, and a 
sant” lisped an opinion upon ices, and his holiness “the 
giggled with “ Lady Racket” over the te nder couplets of the 
confectionary. The “ Novice” looked out mischievously from her 
white veil, and flirted by turns with admirers from every country 
The “ Monk” laid back his cowl from a head of 
the most approved perfume and curl, and swore on his veracity that 
“ Anne Page” was divine. The “ Turk” talked faster than any 
christian, and the “ French Marquis” was a model of gravity, anc 
“King Lear” stood with his white wig askew, and forgot in pickled 


“Swiss Pes 





oysters the ingratitude of his daughters. 

I wish I could tell the whole story as gaily. It is a thousand 
pities the world goes so by contrast—that a merry tale must have 
sad passages, and a bright picture be shaded, and a minor key be 
necessary to music. If I had my own way, now, I would marry 
Gerald and Cecile outright. Something should turn up to explain 
the whole matter, and they should be reconciled and go to church 
in a coach drawn by six horses; and I would describe the bride's 
dress, and the bridegroom's, and the ten bridesmaids’, and the re- 
buses at the wedding visit, and the serenade under the bride’s win- 
dow, and wind off with the epithalamium found under the bride's 
plate the next morning at breakfast, and some suitable remarks 
tending to encourage true lovers and promote matrimony. There 
are two unfortunate reasons, however, why this cannot be such a 
model of a story. In the first place, because it is not true, and that 
is not the way the gods chose it should happen; and in the second 
place, because, if it had happened so, I should not have dared to tell 
it, it being well ascertained that it is a mortal offence to the upper 
benches of boarding-schools to permit lovers to be happy before the 
end of the last chapter. 

It was getting late as Gerald turned from the circle formed round 
the waltzers, and, passing his hand over his eyes to recover from his 
dizziness, threw himself upon a sofa, ‘The other end was occupied 
by a lady, but he was busy with his own thoughts, and did not per- 
ceive immediately that it was Cecile. He rose at the discovery, 
and seating himself at her side, asked some indifferent question, and 
became instantly absorbed in watching a pastille lamp, that was 
sending up the odor of its burnt spices in a pale thin smoke, from a 
small altar of alabaster. There is no knowing how long so deep a 
revery ‘night have lasted, had not the music suddenly changed to a 
particular waltz which was played under Cecile’s pillow every night 
of her sweet life by the divinest little French musical box, presented 
to her, (as the note she read every time she wound it up expressed 
it,) “by her very affectionate cousin, Gerald Grey.” It is surprising 
how a very little circumstance will overturn a very magnanimous 
resolution. Gerald had come to the ball with a desperate vow in 
his heart, to be as excessively civil to Cecile as if love was a mere 
matter of poetry, He had locked the door upon Alfonse, to that 
worthy person’s mingled grief and indignation, before his toilet was 
half completed; and after practising a cold look before the glass for 
an hour, had really wrought himself up to the hallucination that he 
Well—the 


waltz went on, and as the second bar stole out from Bennett's elo- 


was capable of such a precious piece of martyrdom. 


quent cremona, the fascination of the pastille lamp began to waver 
The gye of our hero wandered about the pedestal of the altar, 
and from that to the square toe of his pump, and then, with a sud 
den calmness, he twirled his glove once round his forefinger and 
looked up 
‘Cecile !" 

like that of a timid 
girl,) and it was not a mere word that was to allay the fever of her 


But Cecile was proud, (there is no pride, lady 
indignant heart, or remove from her beautiful lip the calm scorn that 
Not that she cared for atone 

ment; but she felt that her sincere affection had been trifled with, 


concealed every trace of emotion. 


carelessly, and without reason, and she could not forgive him till he 
was sensible of it. His petulant and hasty departure on his last 
evening visit had first surprised her. She was low-spirited and sick 
that night, and she had answered him she knew not what, ¢ xcept 
that it was not meant unkindly. It was evident, from his manner 
and his unusually long absence, that he was offended; but she be- 
lieved him generous, though hasty; and after the request he had 
made to attend her particularly at the ball, and the time he had 
since had for reflection, she was sure he would not fail to embrace 
the opportunity, offered him by the choice of characters, for a re- 
conciliation. His appearance as Helen's attendant in the costume 
of the Earl had disappointed her, but still she was rather pained 
than offended ; and it was not till he added to all this a frivolous in 
difference, and a well-bred neglect little short of insult, that her in- 
dignation was roused, and she permitted herself to feel resentment 

She did not start when she heard her name, but drawing up her 
graceful neck, and bending her head slightly, the least in the world, 
towards him, she waited with a coolness that looked mightily like 
in his lite, Gerald was em- 


earnest, for him to proceed. For once 


barrassed. ‘There was something in the look of the hitherto gentle 
and timid girl for which he was not prepared, and between the con 
tending feelings of love and pride, and a vague fear that after all he 
might be wrong, he bit his lip till the blood came, and was silent. 
An intimate acquaintance now approached, and asked Cecile to 
waltz. Gerald started. 


“You will not waltz now, Cecile ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and the refusal trembled on her lip, but 
her pride rallied instantly, and giving her hand to her partner with 
a deliberate grace, she left him. 

It was now Gerald’s turn to be heroic. He called for a repeti- 
tion of Cecile’s favorite waltz, and dashed across the room to a beau- 
tiful widow who was surrounded with claimants for her hand, and 
insisted so violently that she was engaged to waltz next with him, 
that she was persuaded, in spite of her memory, and the positive 
asseveration of nine veracious beaux to the contrary. He had 
learned to waltz abroad, and was always remarkable for his elegance, 
but he never danced so gracefully as now. His whole soul seemed 
to be in his motion, and as the gay lady entered into it with as much 
spirit as himself, they soon attracted the undivided attention of the 
company, and were left alone upon the floor. His partner was a 
woman of splendid figure, admirably adapted for display, and it was 
really a beautiful show as they floated about in the graceful and vo 
luptuous circles of the waltz. 

What a short-sighted villain for a demi-god was Comus, to wish 
that there was a window in men’s bosoms! How then would it have 
heen possible for Gerald Grey to be so beautifully dramatic, as to 
conceal the very bitterness of his heart under a mask of gaiety 
and then, besides, would not the fashionable world have lost the re 
port of a new engagement, a circumstance as necessary to the hap 
piness of the next morning as the punctuality of the ever-to-be paid 
Manuel to his appointed hour. ‘There was not a lady in the room 
who looked on Gerald's bright face as he rose and fell to the grace 
honor bright 
and shining’ six thou 
sand a year” that was was now getting dizzy on his ari, and look 


ful impulse of the music, who would not have staked ‘ 


on his being past recovery in love with the 


ing up into his eyes from her half drooped and shadowy lashes like 
a creature in a dream—the expression was so exultingly happy! 
Never was there a more complacent smile than his on the face of a 
human being. It was, indeed, far too happy for the leader of the 
elite; and if he had not looked particularly miserable, and cut his 
bosom friend the next day in Broadway, his decision upon the next 
* tie’ 

The music stopped, and Gerald led away his partner to her 
and leaning over to her ear, talked to her with an air of utter devo 
Whe 


her attention was no longer exclusively his, his object was accom 


would have had no more weight than a congress member's 


place 


tion, till her score of admirers gathered again around her. 


plished, and, strolling off with an air of carelessness, he went in 
search of Helen. 

She was sitting on a chaise longue, playing with an ice, ar 
spe aking occasionally to one and another of a crowd of fashionable 
men gathered in a circle around. She made room for Gerald besid 


her, and he sat down and listened with the proper resignation t 
compliments upon his brilliant display in the waltz, and the usua 
agreeable pleasantries upon his favor with the belle widow 
Helen,” said he, laid the least 
upon her exquisite lip, “1 think I have heard you say that a 


the place of all others for an offer.” 


as she divisible fraction of ic 


* Positively, Gerald! and the widow no doubt accepted y 


added the gay girl, with her musical laugh, and a mischievous glance 
at his face, as if she had anticipated a confession 

‘But do you really think it the best place ” he asked igain, 
earnestly that she suspected for a moment that it was truc 


‘ Far- far—my dear Celebs! for if the offer is an 


a monosyllable is enough, and if it is not, one car 





one, 


> 


you know, and there is no chance for Despair to be pathetic ar 
No place like it, Gera 
and she played “c'est amour” with her spoon upon the glass, at 


blow out his brains and frighten one. 


patted her foot as if it was a subject of the least interest in the wor 
to her 
“It is a pretty cameo!” said Gerald, 


hand, as it fell after giving her glass to a gentleman ; and under pre 


taking up the unglove 
tence of examining it more minutely, he leaned forward, and 
ing the white fingers with a nervous violence, 
low earnest tone which engrossed her whole attention instantly 


said something ima 


* But Cecile’’—said she, at last, as he stopped with the blow 
glowing in his temples, and his lips set firmly together- 


* No—Helen—no! I Aare loved Cecile—and that sincerely. | 
could again—worship her if you will—for she is all that is fair al 
noble. 


does not—nay, do not interrupt me—Il Anow she does not, love 


But she is fickle—very fickle—and too young to love—a! 


I dare not commit my happiness to her. She would become weary 
of me in a day—I am sure she would—and | have struggled against 
my affection for her—and it is yours—all and for ever, Helen—i 
you will have it! 

Helen sunk back on her seat, and pressed her hand upon her 
Creraid 


eves. A thunderbolt could not have astonished her more 


rose and stood before her a moment, to screen her from observatior 


and then, whispering a caution in her ear to conceal her agitation 
he left her. 


I fear I must advance a new theory of love. I do not see how | 
can get my hero out of difficulty on the old one. It is manitestly 


against every established principle of romance tor a genticman w 
attempt to 


lighten 


love one lady and make love to another; and | fear ut | 
account for it on a natural principle, notwithstanding the e1 
ed spirit of the age, I shall be shut up like Galileo “ for a profane 
Like other martyrs, however, | will keep my eye on the 


person.” 


reward; and, as I doubt not to be enrolled among the illuminatt 


after ages, with Copernicus and Captain Symmes, I state my belie! 

. . Sere F] 
in defiance of death and the inquisition, that, under certaim inte 
} 1 lad ] 
ences not laid down in philosophy, a man may love one lady ane 


make love to another. It has been too long the fashion among song 
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singers and tale-tellers to represent the hero, through all difficulties, 
and under al! misunderstandings, faithful and true. Human na- 
ture, as they show it, must be either stone or angelic. The lover is 
slighted, (or thinks so. which is the same thing in love as well as 
law,) and they permit him to feel no resentment. He is convinced 
that he is not loved, and, though no jury would go out upon the 
evidence, and he is barbarously misused by his mistress, he pines 
on, in the teeth of depravity and the doctors. She may neglect 
him, and abuse him, curl her hair even with his sonnets, and she is 
still the adorable Blousabella ; nay, she may marry and forget him, 
and he is no theme for poetry if he does not live a bachelor, and 
and leave his money to her children! Now however this might be 
done in the days of Barbara Allen and Chevalier Bayard, such prin 
ciples in our time are manifestly false and pernicious. The age has 
altered essentially. The sometime fashion of love has gone out 
Constancy is a worm-eaten tradition, “laid up in lavender,” with 
high heels and petticoats of brocade. The “ lions” ofthe nineteenth 
century would never fall at the feet of Una; and Penelope, if she 
did not incontinently cut Ulvsses, would be the most neglected of 
** wall-flowers.”’ 
tat’ the motto of lovers’ quarrels 
heaven and earth to marry for spite somebody richer or prettier, and 
!) but country cousins in the fashion 


Flirtation is the chief end of woman, and “ tit-for 
A rejected beau compasses 


humility and heroism are (alas 
able family of the Virtues 
Gerald had no doubt in his own mind that he loved Cecile far 
better than Helen. He knew pertectly well that if he was sure of 
winning and retaining her affection, there would be no comparison 
between that and his present chance for happiness. But he was not 
hero enough to forswear all good because he could not secure the 
greatest, and his first thought after his supposed discovery of 
Cecile’s indifference—one that did more credit to the common sense 
than the romance of his character—was to see how much of the 
wreck of his hopes could be saved, and what next to the possession 
of his first object was attainable. He knew that Helen would never 
marry “ for love’? mere!y; that her affections would follow her duty, 
if the object were worthy, and that respect and the indulgent assi 
duities of good breeding would come fully up to her expectations of 
matrimonial felicity. He did not dream, therefore, that he was act 
ing ungenerously by his gav cousin; and as there was not another 
woman in the world, except Cecile, whom he would have preferred 
and her extreme dignity and knowledge of the elegant refinements 
of life were qualities not to be impaired by time, he was certain that 
his affection for her, however doubtful at first, would increase daily 
He did not more than half suspect that, with all his philosophy, his 
principal reason for addressing her was to be Cecile’s brother. In 
all his reveries upon the subject Cecile’s image as an inmate under 
his roof had been the prominent feature. The development of her 
beautiful mind had been a study of exceeding interest to him, and 
his imagimation dwelt more than he was aware on the delightful con 
fidence she would have in him as her sister's husband, and the privi 
Instead of 
dreaming of domestic ¢/fes-a-tétes with Helen, he was imagining 


leges it would bring of familiar and daily intercourse 
Cecile in all the varieties of her new relation. He fancied her sit 
ting by him in the twilight, and riding with him in the summer 
days, and speculating with him by the winter's fire on the fine topies 
of knowledg: Itis, doubtless, one of the most delightful relations 
in the world, and all its possible circumstances came up successively 
in his mind till he believed it was better, after all, as it was, and that 
the happiness of both would be more certainly secured by the result 
A slight feeling of pride, too, mingled with these anticipations. He 
telt that he had not been fully appreciated by Cecile, and he looked 
forward to a fuller development of his character with something 
very like exultation. Tle believed that the occasional inditlerence 
upon which he had relied for testimony arose from weariness of his 
society; but he remembered that he had seldom seen her alone, and 
that the conversation had always been of that forced and negative 
character which the presence ot others renders necess ry his 
difficulty would now be removed, and, as the whole course of his 
education had tended to accomplish him in those minute delicacies 
ol manner and teeling which are so invaluable at the fireside, it was 
perhaps an allowable vanity in him to calculate on an increase of re- 
spect and aflection with a more intimate acquaintance. It was alto- 
gether a very tolerable picture, and though every thought of Helen 
vanished trom his nund in the presence of Cecile, he was, at other 
tunes, passably content, and contrived to bear his loss without re- 
garding the evil spirit who waits on disappointed lovers with pistols 
and laudanum 

The morning after the ball Gerald received a note from Helen, 
Sealed without any of her usual quaint and expressive devices, and 
containing two pages written ina close, plain, matter-of-fact looking 
character, | should be delighted to tell you all about it, lady, but 
you must be aware that it would fall under the observation of other 
eyes than yours, and as it involves a new theory of love, and | know 
hot how it will be received by the world, Lam bound by an impera 
lve policy to deter it. If, however, you are anxious to know whether 
Helen accepted him or not, or if you are interested that he should 
alter all, marry Cecile, the slightest token from your fair hand inti- 
mating vour wishes will be gallantly attended to. 


An epigram is like an olive—a thing for which a taste must be 
acquired. There is a fine relish about a good one to a discriminating 
lover of such things. The following excellent couplet was made 
upon Lord Dalhousie, when he ordered the Plains of Abraham to 
be ploughed and sown 


Some care for honor, others care for groats 


Here Wolfe reaped glory and Dalhousie oats. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
STRANGE GROUNDS oF DIvORCE.—The Bulgarian marries very 
young, the wives being from twelve to thirteen years of age. In 
the villages the Bulgarian couple pass their lives very amicably to 
gether; but in the large: towns, such as Adrianople, they divorce 
on the slightest pretence ; and I must be excused for saying that it 
is by the ladies that these divorces are generally desired. They very 
often take place six weeks after marriage. A short time before we came 
to Adrianople, a very pretty young woman had offered her services 
to Mrs. Duveluz. She said that she had just been married to a man 
who had promised her a ferigee, (a sort of loose cloak,) but, added 
she, “ he is a poor wretch, and cannot perform his promise; so | 
shall get divorced, as I can gain nothing by remaining longer with 
him.— Major Aeppel’s journey across the Balkan 








A pnoLp EXPERIMENT.—The missionaries had for several years 
endeavored to produce a change of religion in the island (Otaheite ) 
by explaining to the natives the fallacy of their beliet, and assuring 
them that the threats of their deities were absurd ; Hettotte at length 
determined to put their assertions to the test, by a breach of one of 
the strictest laws of his religion, and resolved either to die under the 
experiment, or to embrace the new faith. A custom prevailed of 
offering pigs to the deity, which were brought to the morai and placed 
upon whattas, or fautas, for the purpose. From that moment they 
were considered sacred, andif afterwards any human being the pric sts 
excepted, dared to commit so great a sacrilege as to partake of the 
offering, it Was supposed that the offended god would punish the crime 
with instant death. Hettotte thought a breach of this law would be a 
fair criterion of the power of the deity, and accordingly stole some of 
the consecrated meat, and retired with it to a solitary part of the 
wood, to eat it, and perhaps to die. Having partaken of the food he 
expected at each mouthtul to experience the vengeance he had pro 
vok 
pense; until, finding himself rather refreshed than otherwise, by 
his meal, he quitted the retreat, and went quietly home. For several 
days he kept his secret, but finding no bad effects from his trans 


1, and he waited a considerable time in the wood in awtul sus 





rression, he disclosed it to every one, renounced his religion, and em 


=a 


wraced christianity Jeechey'’s rovage to the Pacifi 

Ss MON AND QueeN Suena.—The power of Solomon having 
spread his wisdom to the utmost parts of the known world, Queen 
Sheba, attracted by the splendor of his reputation, visited the poet 
cal king at his own court. ‘There, one day, to exercise the sagacity 
of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the foot of the throm 
in each of her hands she held a wreath, one cor prose fot natural 
flowers, the other of artificial he florist, whoever he was, had s 
isitely imitated the real natives of the garden, that at the dis 


xe 
I 
tance it was held by the queen, for the king's inspection, it was 


deemed impossible for him to answer the question she put hi 


which wreath was the production of nature and which of art LT hu 
sagacity of Solomon seemed perplexed, The honor of the monarch’s 
reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished, and the whol 
ewish court looked solemn and melancholy At length an exype 
dient presented itself to the king, and, it must be confessed, wort! 


of the natural philosopher, Observing a cluster of bees hovering 
ibout a window, he had it opened; the bees rushed into the court 
and immediately alighted on one of the wreaths, whilst not a sing 
one fixed on the other The baffled Sheba had one more reason to 


be astonished at the wisdem of Solomon 


| We have read of another test to which the queen put the wise 
man’s discernment She selected the most effeminate looking . 
she could find, and intermingling them in female dresses with the 
same pumber of girls, asked him, as he sat at a distance wWhict 


} ] 
Was Whitea 


Solomon ordered balls to be put inte the hands of the 


young multitude, and that every individual should throw them at 


some object, one by one, The different m rer in Which this action 
was performed enabled him to pronounce on the sex 

Generar Laraverre The departure of General Lafavette for 
America, is thus noticed in a Paris paper in the year 1777 Pores 
April A.—One of the mehest of our young nobility, the Mar 
quis de Lafavette, a relation of the Duke de Noailles, between 
nineteen and twenty vears of age, has at his own expense hired a 
frigate, and provi led evervthing necessary for a vovage to America 
with two officers of his acquaintance. He set out last week, hav 
ing told his lady and family that he was goimg to Italy. He is to 
serve as a major generalin the American army (in the other 
hand, the Count de Bulkely, an Irish gentleman, who is a major 
general in the French service, is going, with the leave of his majesty 
to offer himself to the king of Great Britain to serve against the 
Americans Brit MV ine 


Corporat puNtSHMENT.—Of all the moral advantages of the 
new system of ed 
from the mildness of th 


ucation, (Lancastrian) perhaps the greatest arises 
punishments which it) imposes Its 
punishments appeal to the rational, not to the animal nature of 
man; and are calculated to influence the principles of the mind 
rather than to impose torture on his body Every blow inflicted for 
the correction of a bad action, excites ten bad feelings; and it is 


} ' 


somewhat absurd to attempt to purify the stream by corrupting the 





source. A boy mav be flogged fora fault, and the fault may be 
corrected ; but it is corrected not in consequence of the flogging, but 
in spite of it. No virtuous principle was ever instilled inte the hu 
man mind by stripes: their only effect is to irritate and harden, to 
make slaves, and train up tyrants Westminster Be c 

STRIKING REFLECTIONS, ENDING WITH A BEAUTIFUL IMAGE,—Some 


things, it is true, are more prominent, and lead te more serious con 
sequences than ¢ thers, so as to excite a greater share of attention 
and applause Public characters, authors, Warriors, statesmen, A 

nearly monopolize public consideration in this way, and we are apt 
to judge of their merit by the noise they make in the world. Yet 
none of these classes would be walling to make the rule absolute 

for a favorite player gains as much applause as any of them. A 
poet stands a poor chance either of popularity with the vulgar, or 
influence with the great, against a fashionable ope ra-dancer or singer 
Re putation or notoriety is not the st unp of merit (Certain pro 
fessions, like certain situations, bring it into greater notice, but have 
perhaps no more to do with it than birth or fortune Opportunity 


sometimes indeed “throws a cruel sunshine on a fool 1 have 


known several celebrated men, and some of them have been persons 
of the weakest capacity, yet accident had lifted them into general 
notice, and probably will hand their memories down to posterity 
There are names written in her immortal scroll, at which Fame 
blushes !— Hazlitt’s Characteristics 





Joun Apett, a gentleman of the chapel royal in the reign of 
Charles the second, was celebrated for a fine counter-tenor voice 
and for his skill in playing the lute. The king wished to send him 
to the carnival at Venice, to show the Italians that there were good 
voices in England. This event, however, did not take place. fr 
1688 he was discharged from his situation, on account of his adhe 
rence to the Romish communion He went abroad, and greatly cis 
tinguished himself by singing in public in several of the towns of 
Germany He amassed great sums, but, as he lived profusely, he 
was often reduced to the necessity of travelling with his lute on his 
back, and often suffered many hardships. In his rambles he got as 
far as Poland. Om his arrival at Warsaw, the king sent for him 
Abell at first refused to attend the summens, but was prevailed upon 


to make his appearance at last. On his arrival at the palace he was 








seated on a chair, and drawn up to a great height from the floor of 
a spacious hall, Soon afterwards the king and his attendants ay 
peared in a gallery opposite to h md at the same time a er 
f bears were let loose below! Phe king gave him the chowwe 


whether he would sing or be let down among the bears Abell very 
latterwards that he never 


wisely chose the former, and he declares 
sang so well in his life as he did in his cage.—.V Big 


i 

PLAIN PSALM-SINGING orgmated with Calwit Hlis separation 

from the church of Rome was founded on opposition to its disermpline 
1 uf 


as well as its tenets, and in particular he laud the musical part of the 











service Under preat restraints Phe whole of the Usk rdopter tr 
him consisted of tl t plain metrical psalmody which ts now an ge 
neral use among the reformed churches, and im the parochia 
churches of England This seems to have been the orngin of the 
practice of Calin employed a musician, Guillaun 
France, to set the psalms to easy tunes of one part only milan tt 
work the composer succeeded so well, that the people becann thiest 
mftatuated wath the ve of psa TT) bivenion the the ol t 
tlhe tl has bees ean incentive to courage In the frequent 
urrections of the reformer inst their persecutors ay ul 
by tour or five hundred of ther party, answered all the purpose 
w“ I act st / ii 

! “ = After telling us that | f native 
| f ten to twenty por weht, have been tor mm the 
mines, Mr. Dobell say Siberia] ucesa great var f pore us 
stone Phe pron il one re the ve wal white t ‘ 
tt ts \ ! oft rious sort upUuaniarine at different t 
! th ipphires, emeral pecies of the ruby ‘ Ac 
! vx per, agate, porphysr vd marble, u cat ‘ 
Phere are silver mines in Ler Phe ad nt vistone, of 
stror tractive powers, bs ¢ mon there \ahest rm four 
ins rh «jt tittes, th ve ire made of iat beathernnebur 
curiosities to sell to trave rs When sei they are ‘ ) 
putting them imto a red-hot fire, the most titense heat y ser 
to whiten, without in any degree const this ex ! 
sil We may say with truth, there is searce ' ‘ ora ft 
in nature that is net found in Siberia tl 1 ‘ 
Crs ra Fs When the Tlone merchants of Chu 
ire summoned betore the collector of custom they present ther 

es their Knees, Knocking their foreheads six, none r twe 
thon inst the ground, before they are noticed and per alt 
} e therr posture And when they rise, they dare mot litt the 
eves higher than the level of the fitth button on the rulorune 
breast! [tis an unpardonable affront (or only atoned tor! oune 
trokes of the | ton brant they chance to look him i the f 
It would appear that the old prover A cath kKataku 
hast rallelin €l ' Any one called betore ‘ t ‘ 
his evidence or otherwise, 1 siwavs obliged to ker ee hea 
east three times to the ground, and is not suffered t poh, on 
in answer to the miter ries Which are put to | Pwo mer 
with bamboos stand near to punish him whe mtringes tl rule 
W hen they wish to swear witness, a live cock at krite are pre 
sented to him, and hes blived te cut off the cock head, at the 
moment of taku the oatl The cutty tl the cock lve 

sidered in the same light as hissing the lable witht / 

‘) ‘ ‘ Varlet, valletton uire ila 
moiseau, are frequent ised nonvinously fin the thirteent er 
tur though the last tithe belongs re particularly to the f “ 
' niury Dhev were not merely servants, inthe modern acces 
tat of the wor ‘ pirants to the protoss not knight 
r n-at-arms lt therefore, degenerate as he ts, may bn 
proud of tes neestr ‘ mity In a house account 1 Vialy lel 


lend of the thirteenth century] the three el 





ms f the emperor of the east »s termed Varlet of Constantines 

ry EAM fe RULES HE POL When the Grar 
Duke Constantine was travelling in Germat he on one occas 
weary of the slow progress he made, ordered the post-boy repoate 


lv toanve faster, but tone purpose; he then threatened to shoot | 
if he did mot quicken his pace; the postillion persisted in i 
trai luke, that he ow 








on at his ow rate, which es provob 

a pistol, and hot ha lead upon the spot lL J 

I n ATAS Ile gets up leisurely, breaktasts con 
fortably, re s the paper regularly dresses fashnonally, lounges ta 
tidiously, eats a tart gravely, talks insipadly, dines considerab! 
drinks superth halls time tndifferent ups elegantly “r 
ed stupidly nd lives useless! Byer pay 

Tue Durcuman’s Firesip The London Courier makes the 
following mention of Mr. Paulding’s new novel Before we rm 
viewed this work, we had seen some extracts in the New-) 
Mins trom the American edition, which appears to have beer 
sent to press before our own W hat we then read gave us a higl 
opinion of the book, which has been confirmed by a perusal of the 
whok Those who have perused with interest the former publica 


tions of this author, will be much pleased with the present work 
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BY N. P, WILLIS. 


He sat by me at school. His face is now 
Vividly in my mind, as if he went 
From me but yesterday—its pleasant smile 
And the rich, joyous laughter of his eve, 

And the free play of his unhaughty hip 

So redolent of his heart! He was not fair 

Nor singular, nor over-fond of books, 

And never melancholy when alone 

He was the heartiest in the ring, the last 
Home from the summer wanderings, and the first 
Over the threshold when the school was done 
All of us loved him. We shall speak his name 
In the far years to come, and think of him 
When we have lost life’s simplest passages 
And pray for him—forgetting he is dead— 

Life was in him so passing beautiful! 

His childhood had been wasted in the close 
And airless city. He had never thought 
That the blue sky was ainple, or the stars 
Many in heaven, or the chainless wind 
Of a medicinal freshness. He had learn'd 
Perilous tricks of manhood, and his hand 
Was ready, and his confidence in himself 
Bold as a quarreler’s. “Then he came away 
‘To the unshelter'd hills, and brought an eye 
New as a babe’s to nature, and an ear 
As ignorant of its music. He was sad. 

The broad hill-sides seem'd desolate and the woods 
Gloomy and dim, and the perpetual sound 

Of wind and waters and unquiet leaves 

Like the monotony of a dirge He pined 
For the familiar things until his heart 
Sicken'd for home !—and so he stole away 
To the most silent places, and lay down 

To wee p Upon the mosses of the slope 8, 

And follow’d listlessly the silver streams 
‘Till he found out the unsunn’d shadewings, 
And the green openings to the sky, and grew 
Fond of them all insensibly He found 
Sweet company in the brooks, and loved to sit 
And bathe his tingers wantonly, and feel 
The wind upon his forehead ; and the leaves 
Took a beguiling whisper to his ear 

And the bird-voices music, and the blast 
Swept like an instrument the sounding trees. 
His heart went back to its simplicity 

As the stirr'd waters in the mght grow pure— 
Sadness and silence and the dim-lit woods 
Won on his love so well—and he forgot 

[His pride, and his assumingness, and lost 
The municry of the man, and so unlearn’d 
His very character, till he became 

As diffident as a girl. 


lis very strange 

How nature sometimes wins upon a child 
Th’ experience of the world is not on hin, 
And poetry has not upon his brain 
Lett a mock thirst for solitude, nor love 
Writ on his forehead the effeminate shame 
Which hideth from men’s eves. He has a full 
Shadowless heart, and it is always toned 
More merrily than the chastened voice of winds 
And waters—yet he often, in his mirth, 
Stops by the running brooks, and suddenly 
Loiters, he knows not why, and at the sight 
Of the spread meadows and the lifted hills 
Feels an unquiet pleasure, and forgets 
‘To hsten for his fellows. He will grow 
Fond of the early star, and lie awake 
Gazing with many thoughts upon the moon 
And lose himself in the deep chamber'd sky 
With his untaught philosophies. It breeds 
Sadness in older hearts, but not in his; 
And he goes merrier to his play, and shouts 
Louder the joyous call—but it will sink 
Into his memory like his mother's prayer, 
For after years to brood on 

Cheerful thoughts 
Rose to the home-sick boy as he became 
Wakeful to beauty in the summer's change, 
And he came oftener to our noisy play, 
Cheering us on with his delightful shout 
Over the hills, and giving interest 
With his keen spirit to the boyish game. 
We loved him for his carelessness of himself, 
And his perpetual mirth; and though he stole 
Sometimes away into the woods alone, 
And wandered unaccompanied when the night 
Was beautiful, he was our idol still; { 
And we have not forgotten him, though time 
Has blotted many a pleasant memory 
Of boyhood out, and we are wearing old 
With th’ unplayfulness of this grown-up world 


FP A page! ae ae ge 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
CURIOSITY. ee 


| 
I hate that low viee—curiosity ; { 





a 


But if there's any thing in which shine, 
*Tis in arranging all my friends’ afauirs 
Not having of my own domestic cares —Don Juan. 

1 was one morning sipping my coffee, in the village of B., and 
cogitating on the supreme merits of Mocha over every other bever- 
age, when a loud, and somewhat shrill treble, apparently from the 
lungs of a person not in a consumption, interrupted my meditations, 
I arose and opened the door. A round, inquisitive female visage 
peered through the aperture, and shortly after the neck, shoulders, 


and the whole body-corporate attached to the aforesaid physiognomy 
entered the room. I soon recognised in the alert eye and compact 
face of the stranger, the countenance of a lady to whom I had some- 
time before had had the small pleasure of an introduction. 

“4h. Mr. McPherson,” said she, “good morning. Caught you 


at breakfast, eh !—just sipping your first cup, I suppose. You! 


old bachelors have your devotions, I perceive, as well as other people 
—but pray don't let let me interrupt you—don't, I beseech you— 
was passing, and thought I would just step in upon you.” 

“Won't you keep me company, madam?” said I. 

‘No, no, I thank you, can’t stop but a moment. Lord! what a 
pretty card-rack you have got here—I'll just look at it.’ 

Miss Aurelia Giggle was a young lady, and had been a young 
lady for the last twenty years at least: she had reached that “ cer- 
tain age” that Byron calls “a most uncertain age,” and which, unless 
one has access to the “family chronicle,” or to the recollections of 
the “oldest inhabitant,” is apt to remain uncertain, She was heir 
to a respectable fortune, and a tolerably respectable face; and vet 
she was unmarried. Whether her power of loquacity acted as a 
barrier to the connubial state, or whether it was that overpowering 
spirit of curiosity she possessed to an extraordinary extent, that 
frightened away her lovers, I know not. [ler own reasons, to say 
the least of them, were reasonable reasons. She had refused a dozen 

good matches,” for no other cause in the world, than that they did 
not suit her. She was the chronicle of the village—the walking 
bulletin—the herald of strange events. Nothing transpired that 
she did not know of, and, as if she was blessed with omnipotence, 
seemed to have knowledge of coincident facts, from actual observa- 
tion, so immediate was her information, and so positive was she of 
the truth of it. She was as curious as a Yankee girl, fresh from 
the Green Mountains, and was never satisfied in her morning visits 
unless she had made some new discovery, or ascertained that no 
secret in that family was undevel pe dtoher. Nor was she so selfish 
as to wish to gain all this information without a certain quid pro quo 
—on the contrary, she amused you with anecdote, while at the same 
time she was putting you to the torture by her persevering curiosity 
to know every thing, and her anxiety to regulate every thing relating 
to yur personal or domestic economy. Her whole lite was thus de- 
voted to her neighbors. She was certainly the most disinterested 
individual | ever knew ; her mornings were occupied in visiting her 
acquaintances, and arranging their family affairs for them in a way 
as kind as it was unexpected. 

‘Do vou know,” said she, “that I think this rack is too large? 
and J do not like the shape—you should have one in the form of a 
harp; and now I think of it, I shall send to New-York to-morrow 
and you shall have one of the proper fashion,” 

Thank you, Miss Giggle.’ 

* Miss B. isto be married soon, they say 
go off—to Capt. 8. You know him, I believe 

“} have seen him,” said TI, “ but-—” 

“They say he is of a good family, in the north. 


Dear me, how the gir!s 


How old may 
he i 
I don't know—thirty, perhaps.’ 
Thirty! bless me! so old! Why, what a fool the girl is! What 
beautiful set of china that is—it és china, is it not 
“] beheve it is.” 
* You did not buy that yourself, did you 
‘No, it was a present 
‘From some lady, I dare say." 
“ Ves,’ 
* Do I know her? 
*] presume not.” 
“Who was it, pray? Was it Miss S.? She was ence a great 





friend of yours.’ 


“ Who was it then ?” 

‘My mother.’ 

* Indeed, ah!” 

She was satisfied, and bade me good morning. There had 


been a couple of friends of mine in town the day betore, who had 
called and left a card. Miss Aurelia knew this—had seen the 
strangers stop at my house, and leave the door without coming in. 
She had been in agony the whole day to find out who they were—of 
course she was unsuccessful, as they staid but one hour, and knew 
no one but myself in the village. I was indebted, therefore, for this 
visit to her curiosity to find out who they were—she saw the card, 
and her object was accomplished—but happening to observe some- 
thing on my table she had never seen before, she was doubly satisti- 
ed in her visit, by ascertaining how it came into my possession. I 
walked out, just after she left, with the intention of calling upon 
some families, when 1] saw the penny post going out of the garden 
gate—the door was open, and I walked into the hall without ringing, 
and perhaps without much noise. Casting my eyes into the front 
parlor as I passed, I beheld, standing at a small work table with 
her back towards me, my late visitor, Miss Giggle. From thesitua 
tion of the mirror, that stood just in front of her, I could perceive 
that she was busily engaged in turning and twisting a sealed letter 
with a great deal of hurry and impatience. 1 felt that my situation 
was certainly not a very honorable one ; but considering the oecupa- 
tion of the person on whom my observation was fixed, I thought it 
no great matter to place myself against the wainscot, and observe 
more particularly her operations, After a great deal of prying about 
the edges of the inclosure, and after turning it over and examining 
the superseription a number of times, she looked warily around the 
room, to be sure that no one was observing her, and then, with a pen- 
knife that was lying on the escrutoire beside her, very carefully split 
the wafer, opened the letter, and began to peruse the contents. 1 


left her in this praiseworthy occupation, and walked into the back 
room, were I was soon joined by the hostess, 

“T saw Williams in the yard; I wonder if he brought me any 
letters ?'' said she; a servant came in and answered the question, 
and at the same moment Miss Giggle entered the room. 

“ My dear Miss D.,” said she, * how well you do look; re'e/y this 
warm weather seems to agree with you young people. I have been 
looking at the pictures in the other room—you have a fine collec- 
tion, Miss D., but re’e/y, if I might presume to offer a word of ad- 
vice as to their arrangement on the walls, I should say that if that 
large painting of the Saracen was a /eetle nearer the light, the deli- 
cacy of the coloring would be more perfectly apparent— but I am de- 
taining you—I saw your maid with some letters in her hand just 
now.” 

“ Yes," said Miss D., ‘and here they are.” She took the letters 
from the stand and was glancing over the directions, “ Bless me! 
she cried, “that post must outspeed the wind—here isa letter post- 
marked ‘ Boston,’ that has traveled over one hundred miles with 
such velocity that the sea! has not had time to dry,’’ and glanced at 
Miss Giggle. 

“Indeed !" said this personage, while the natural bronze of her 
face assumed a still browner hue; “indeed! but now I remember 
reading an account of one of the mails being dropped in the water, 
while crossing the Potomac—perhaps your letter came in the bag.” 

This is a true picture, and if it shall meet the eye of the individual 
for whom itis meant, perhaps it may be the means of arresting that 
dishonorable curiosity, and that tell-tale prattle which has already 
created ill feelings and unjust suspicions in the midst of the happiest 
and worthiest community it was ever my good fortune to meet with. 
Although these habits of impertinent curiosity are not of so black a 
kind as to bring the offenders under the jurisdiction of a court of 
justice, yet they may render them disagreeable companions, and go 
far to interrupt the peace and happiness of the social circles. Just 
in proportion as modesty and ingenuousness are attractive and 
graceful qualities in woman, this petty, mean, prying spirit is con- 
temptible and disgusting. It outweighs all accomplishments, and 
neutralizes a thousand virtues. However susceptible a man may 
be to female charms, one such degrading exhibition of weakness 
would entirely freeze his heart; at least I am certain it would mine; 
and if I were a young, likely fellow, and was even engaged t 
marry the girl of my choice, I am afraid my passion could not out 
live such asight. | 
broke off a match wl 








we heard somewhere of a gentleman wh« 






uch | romised very profitavie, as wellas agrec 


able results to all parties, because on suddenly opening the parlor 
door he caught the bride on her knees with her ear to the key-hole 
For my part I am naturally prone to confidence in all the world. I 


cannot look a lady or gentleman in the face and deliberately believe 


them capable of exploring other people's drawers, stealing an exami 
nation of lette rsor papers, orstriving ti overhe ar pris ite conversations. 
I conceive it to be fully equivalent to stealing. Indeed J rather pre- 
fer that such an officious meddler should take money from my pocket 
than acquire possession of the contents of many of my papers. Yet 


I conceive the crim 





e, Jor it perfect.v merits the ippeliation, to be s¢ 
totally incompatible with the feelings and characters of a lady or 
gentleman, that I frequently leave my beoks and desk exposed, and 
scarcely admit in my most secret thoughts that any of my acquaint 
ances could take advantage of a generous confidence in their integ 
rity, and disgrace themselves by this moral petty larceny 
As I have commenced this essay with the recital of a misdemeanor 
in a female, I cannot do better than end it with one of an opposite 
lescription, Which may counterbalance the other. A wild young 
fellow married a lovely girl, and having been long 
f dissipation, even the sincere attachment which he entertained 





ald 
iowards his wife could not entirely disentangle him trom its snares 
His occasionally irregular hours would have given any but one oi 
so pure and sweet a disposition every reason to suspect that she did 
net hold that place in his affection which was her right ; but this 
reflection scarcely ever intruded upon her spirits. The husban 





I 


hisposition 





was far from being cruel, and really loved her, but his 





was weak and his companions eloquent, and he seen rather t 


grow worse than betterin his habits. It happened ence that he was 
called out of town, and in his haste left behind him a letter, in whiel 

to please an unprincipled friend, he had spoken of his wite in terms 
of carelessness, if not of derision, and dilated freely upon his general 
course of life. Imagine the anxiety and suspense of the startled 
protligate when he found himself borne by a rapid steamboat upon 
a journey which must necessarily be of several days duration, and 
remembering distinctly that the fatal letter was left exposed and 
unsealed upon his wife's table. He recollected also with a pang that 
he had wantonly, in answer to her inquiries, boasted that it con- 
tained a profound secret, which he would not have revealed for the 
world. He paced the deck in an agony of disappointment and 
shame. He pictured her opening the letter, turning p ule with horrot 
and indignation—perhaps fainting with anguish alarming the 
servants—flying to her father—renouncing him torever As soon 
as possible he returned, but with a sinking heart, to his iwelling 
bracing himself up to meet the fury of an enraged and wretched wo- 
man. He opened the door softly. She was bending over her table, 
busily writing. A placid smile sealed her mouth with a  periect 


beauty, and spread over her glowing features the mild expression 
: fa sweet 





of peace and joy; and even as she wrote, the fragment « 
ballad fell from her lips in a low music that flows only from a heart 
entirely at rest. The husband stole noiselessly arc und, and read as 
her pen traced her gentle thoughts. 

“Your letter is lying by me. The rery, tery letter containing 
the ‘profound secret. Now could [ not punish you for your care- 
lessness; but, my dearest Charles, how could I ook you in the face 
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on your return after having basely violated your trust in my integ- 
rity, and meanly sought to gratify a silly curiosity at the expense of 
honesty, delicacy, and confidence. No. The letter is unopened, 
and lest you should feel uneasy, I inclose it to you, with the sincere 
love of your affectionate wife,”? Kc. 

‘She is an angel!’ muttered the conscience-stricken husband. 

She started up with acry of pleasure—and as Charles met the 
light of her clear, unshrinking eyes, he was humbled that he should 
have suspected her, and deeply struck with repentance at his own 
conduct. He thenceforth severed all ties that drew him abroad ; 
and if the pure and happy being whose influence had thus allured 
him to the path of right had perused all his subsequent letters, she 
would have found nothing concerning herself save bursts of the sin- 


cerest admiration and the warmest love. 











ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES. 





MILTON'S PROSE WORKS, 

Tue name of Milton is repeated with pride by every English 
scholar; but we are afraid his name is more familiar to our lips than 
his writings to our studies; that he is more talked of than known, 
and rather our boast than admiration. Paradise Lost may fill a con- 
spicuous place in our libraries, but Marmion and Childe Harold are 
oftener found on our tables and in our hands. These are like youth- 
ful friends, our daily companions; the former a reverend ancient, 
whose tedious wisdom and forbidding gravity we avoid, while we 
cannot help respecting. 

If such, however, is the fate of Milton's poetry, with all its rich 
beauty and unequalled sublimity, all its wealth of fancy, luxuriance 
if imagery, and ravishing delights of melody, it is not to be won- 
fered at that his prose works have fallen into still deeper neglect. 
The frivolous taste of the present age, and the unsubstantial stuff 
which is its daily aliment, give us a disrelish for the simple and solid 
fare which nourished the minds of our ancestors. It is too much 
indeed to expect that those whose utmost literary exertion is to 
lounge over a fashionable duodecimo, will be content to pore for 
hours over huge musty folios ; or will quit the gay trifling of Pelham 

r Vivian Grey, to unsphere the grave, solemn spirit of the mighty 
dead. In this point of view the great quantity not less than the in- 
ferionty of the literature of the present age, is a crying evil. How 
can a person engaged, perhaps, in business, bent on forwarding his 
views in life, and pressing onwards in the eager race of the world, 
with but a few occasional moments to snatch from more imperious 
duties and devote to reading, keep up, as the phrase is, with the 
literature of the day, and yet turn aside to the severe thought and 
ittention which the study of the ponderous worthies of the old 
school requires? If he would be able to play his part in society, and 
take a share in conversation, he must idle away all his time on the 
ephemeral nothings which are the talk of the moment. There is 
no such inducement for him to undertake a long tedious pilgrimage 
through page after page of close reasoning and formidable-looking 
intiquity. He may enjoy the reputation of a polite scholar, and a 
man of extensive reading, yet be all his life ignorant of the glowing, 

irning imagination of Jeremy Taylor, of the shrewd wit of South, 
the rich quaintness of Fuller, the fulness of Barrow, the weight of 
Hooker, the nerve of Milton, and the majesty of Bacon. 

It is hardly to be expected, indeed, that the prose works of Milton 
should enjoy even the partial popularity of his poetry. They are 
inferior in interest as well as in merit. No man can be expected to 
ud with great attention a long dissertation on church government 
ind discipline, even though sanctioned by the greatest name which 

ur literature can boast of. Milton’s prose style, too, is not one cal- 
culated to enchain the wandering attention, or fix the careless 
lounger over his pages. Always strong and generally stately, it still 

ften seems forced and labored. We say seems, for when we view 
it more closely, we find that its texture is not clumsy or confused, 
but merely rich and massive. Yet as the heavy cloth of gold is 
more cumbrous than the flimsy tissue, so is Milton's style, pregnant 
with thought and loaded with matter as it is, harsh and unpleasing. 
He was deeply imbued with the spirit of antiquity, and with the 
genius of that majestic language, the tongue of the conquerors of 
the world, which he wrote with Ciceronian fluency and dignity ; 
ind his English sentences, long, sounding, and intricate, are formed 
in the same mould with his Latin ones. The very strength of his 
style and depth of his thoughts make it often an effort to go along 
with him. We must not merely glance at but grapple with 
these long and involved sentences; we must fairly break the locks 
and fetters in which their sense is bound and chained up. His is 
not the sparkling but shallow stream which we fathors at a glance, 
but deep pools of thought and wells of reflection, into which the 
eve must gaze long and earnestly before it can penetrate their depths 
or discern their hidden treasures. 





The subjects of his works, we have said, offer little interest to 
the general reader; yet, in one point of view, they are peculiarly 
Worthy of attention. Theological writings may, for the most part, 
be safely left for the perusal of those champions of the church mili- 
tant who are always girt for the fight, and for ever wielding the 
Weapons of controversy. But at the time when Milton wrote, reli- 
fous feeling played a prominent part in the great drama of which 
England was the theatre. Religious went hand in hand with politi- 
cal persecution, and freedom of faith was vindicated in the same 
fields where the martyrs of liberty bled for freedom of opinion. A 
tyrannical government called in an oppressive church establishment 
to its aid, and the contest was carried on as well by the weapons of 
argument as of force. The controversy between episcopacy and in- 


dependence is synonymous and identical with that between king 
and people, between prerogative and right. In this point of view 
Milton’s “ Argument against Prelacy” is part of the history of the 
age; so also is that noble strain “Areopagitica, or a Defence of 
the Liberty of unlicensed Printing ;” and the still more majestic 
_* Defence ‘of the People of England.’ The cause he espoused, the 
cause of truth and justice, needed no champion ; but it was not un 
worthy of the author of Paradise Lost to explain in the eyes of the 
world the principles for w hich Vane fought and Hampden bled and 
Sidney suffered. As a political writer Milton appears in a very 
different light from that in which he is seen as a poet. He plunged 
into the very thick of the contest which heaved and swelled like a sea 
around him, and shared all the fierce excitement which called forth 
Cromwell's military skill, and Pym’s prudence, and Harrison's head 

long zeal. He stood forward to defend at once that liberty which 
was his birthright as a man, and that more glorious liberty where 

with Christ had set him free, against the oppression of tyranny and 
the intolerance of bigotry, and warred alike unsparingly and un 

ceasingly on the king and the archbishop. In his poetry there ar 

no traces of the eventful scenes among which he moved, nor of the 

stormy passions that raged around him. All is peace and quiet: be 

leaves the world and its tumults and quarrels behind, to soar into 
the calm expanse of heaven. He is then like those higher spirits 


who, in his own verses, 
Apart saton a r i 
In thought more vate nd reas £ 
Of Providence, toreknowledge, w 


What a contrast between the Iconoclast and Paradist Lost! What 
a change from the angry, though just invective and fairly warlike 
tone of the Argument against Prelacy to the delicate, fancitul 
beauty of Comus; to the calm contemplative mind which breathes 








the sweetness of its own nature and the music of its own thou, 
through the melody of Il Penseroso, or in the Christmas Hymn 
ascends, as on an angel’s wing, to the feet of the Savior's throne! And 
in his poetry Milton appears in his true and congenial character 
The exigencies of the times in which he lived, which allowed 


man to be the mere theoretic friend of liberty, or an idle well-wisher 
1 


of truth, called him out into the arena of controversy. His time an 
talents were cheerfully devoted to uphold the sentiments and party 
to which his opinions attached him. He lett juiring the voung 


eved cherubim,” to address a guilty king and an aroused people; to 
uphold, proclaim, and enforce those great principles for and against 


which the kingdom was then divided against itself. But when the 
contest was over and the battle fought, he returned to his obscure 
retirement and quiet studies, and sought once more the secrety of his 


former friends and kindred spirits, of Plato and Homer, David and 








Isaiah. A modern poet has said 
His soul wae as a star, 
but it did not alwavs, like the distant lights of heaven, look « \ 
down on the world and its changes. We may rather compare the 
course of his mind, always tending upward into the unseen glories 
of immensity, but often prevented and summoned back to earth 
to that of the lark, which another of our old worthies describes as 
“ reaching to heaven and striving to get above the clouds, but beaten 
back by the low sighings of an eastern wind forced to lie down 
and pant, and wait till the storm was over; ut which, when the 
face of heaven was clear and smiling, “did rise and sing ast! ! 
it had Jearned music and motion from an angel as he passed some 
time through the air about his ministries here below 
That this was the natural bent of his spirit, and these his conge 
nial studies ; that his mind, albeit it might 
Int 4 Sex 
Be all re ! I t €s 
was always pluming its pinions for the high flight it finally took, he 
himself has told us in a passage Whose majestic cloquence and digni 
fied modesty will be our excuse for extracting it at length. In one 
of his earliest works, the book on church government, he apologizes 
for having undertaken so arduous a task at so tender an age ae 
savs he was almost forced into it against his inclinations, which 
tended elsewhere From my vouth up,” he continues I began 
to hope that I might perhaps leave something so written to atter 


times as thev should not willingly let it dic Time serves not now 


and I might perhaps seem too profuse to give any certain account 
of what the mind at home hath liberty to propose to herself, though 


of highest hope and hardest attempting; whether that epic form 





whereof the two poems ot Homer and those other two of Virgil 
and Tasso are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model, or 
whether those dramatic constitutions wherein Sophocles and Eun 
pides reign shall be found more doctrinal an l exemplary to a nation 
The scripture also offers us a divine pastoral drama in the Song ot 
Solomon, and the apocalypse of St. John is the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn 
} ] 


scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping 





symphonies. Or if occasion shall lead to imitate those magnificent 
odes and hymns wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in most 
things worthy.**** These abilities are of power heside the office ot 
a pulpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue 
and public civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set 
the affections in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lotty hymns 
the throne and equipage of God's almightiness, and what he works 
and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his church 
—to sing victorious agonies of martvrs and sainta the deeds and 
triumphs of just and pious nations, doing valiantly through forth 


jore the general relapses of 


against the enemies of Christ, to 





kingdoms and states from justice and I's true worshiy 


whatever in religion is holy or sublime, in virtue amiable or grave 


whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that 
which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and re- 
fluxes of man’s thoughts from within—all these things with a solid 
Neither l 
think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for some 


and treatable smoothness to paint out and describe 


few years yet | may go on trust with him towards the payment of 


what [am now indebted, as being a work not to be raised from the 


’ 
Ws at Waste 


heat of youth or the vapors of wine, hke that which 


from the pen of some vulgar amorist or the trencher fury of a rhyvm 


ing parasite, nor to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory 
and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer to thet Eternal Spirit 
who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar totouch and purify 


the lips of whom he pieases, I trust hereby to make it manifest 
with what small willingness | endure to interrupt the pursuit of 
less hopes than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness 


fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, to imbark ina troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes, But were it the meanest under 
service, if God by lis secretary Conscience enjoin it, it were sad 


for me if | should draw back 
The great characteristics of Milton's mind were strong love, « 


gent search, and fearless assertion of truth, Freedom of thought 


was the foundation of his re nous creed and politic i opinions. “The 
decrees of councils and tathers, the dogmas of divines, the dicta 
tions of arbitrary power, he rejected with disdain lle own 
laws but these of justice and natural right, noe text-book it the 
Bible His aim was always to set before his countrymen © the very 
visible shape and image of virtue, whereby she is not only seen in 
the regular gestures and motions of her heavenly paces as she walks 
but also makes the harmony of her voice audible to mortal « 

Such being the end and scope of his writings, they have not only the 
literary merit that delights, but the moral grandeur that roves 
ind elevates. So pure, so lofty were all Milton's thoughts and af 


tions, that they rose, as it were instinctively, tar 





A i . 

“ 
toseck their proper resting pla and we rise from hos 
essons ol rtue bene with higher idea i ‘ iM t 
human mind and the nity of human natur Ihe , 
every generous and u rupte reast more exalt if not str P 
cinetions t nan here poct an de. Byron is re t . 
where Milton is once it whe, even of Byron “ ‘ 
would « bare t fascinating strains with M " y 
har} Hits An how different the thoughts whiecl ‘ iwak 
und the sympathies to which they appeal! iow ' vpet 
how «lk entun or ea lo the eatest eflort i 
poet appear the side ot the nnghty ancient! flow t 
Milton's retirement 1 Byron's exileon the cont t ‘ 
ne in peacetul st es, honest thought und pleasant t 

the other marrow i rtless, daring, unblusty pat 
the fravranes Viilton’s virtues rising to heaven ike a strea ! 
rich distilled pertuni the corruption of Byron's heart eatl 
itself in | n " eX lathons No man of sense would 
ever pt the | att nN it ut ether | “ writ 
in ‘ t t the records of eelf and his lite Milton it bn 
tiara n" ‘ ‘ il t Byron which the ' tt 
nent of ~ tru has gin to the w 1 Compare t n 
purliehies ts ‘ it vried ie enl 1 ! 
poor blind sete te with the weak, querulous nin 
the n \ say inted jealousy, the utter want and «<hameless ceé 
fiance of j iple of the spoiled child of rank and 1 " Wi 
Byron's © panders to all the wild | vasions and lawless Lppetite 
of our nature, Milton's secks toteach us “ what religious, « tyulor 
ous Te ent Use iit « the of poetry t iv 
eer While Byron's object se« have been 
lourade ¢ r etter tech inal amy col our ture, and i 
ull to the el of his own ld, selfish, sneeriu epticism, Milter 
inculcate S hhatsoeve pesare true, Whatsoever things are ne 
whatsoever things are ist, Whatsoever things are bove it 
ever th . t good report W hile Byron's em nti ’ 
ificults npopularit i um Which his t 
int OF t lex t 
' ” r 
Milton tells us 
‘ 1 

4 i.) 

‘ 

K t 
The truth ve re jt to azzient tew the ‘ ‘ 
juence of a Rousseau r the brillant pore flhyacy ta Uvron int 
extenuation at least, of their errors. It is not till we see men like 
Milton Paseal, as far superior to them as day to night, instead 
of thinking genius a leense for misconduct, devoting their trar 
scendent powers, in all cheerfulness and hunulity, tothe entorcement 
f truth, the support of virtue, the inculeation of piety, that we 
clearly discern their deficienciesand their guilt. Let Rousseau com 
plain of the hard-hearted world, which would not bear with all the 


is sickly sentimentality, and let Pwron tell us of aversion 
richly earned by his own excesses, and of unhappiness the natural 
result of a reproving cons wnce—these complaints should excite our 
pity indeed, but pity not unmixed with both censure ond « mitempt 
How different the spectacle, and how different the feeling it excites 
when we see Pas 
human science, at an age when Byron was a schoolboy and R 


ufter sounding all the heights and depths of 
seauan unformed peasant, ¢ nting triumphs to which neither ot 
them in their best days could even asjare, but as vanity, a 
ing aside to study and illustrate the still higher traths of revelat 


ndisturbed by painful and wasting discase, untroubled by the 
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proach of death, or when we see Milton sacrificing his eyesight to) which the science of astronomy took its rise. The twelve signs of rer ae tay ce mtg ae pee ys ee place. He then cried 


write, not a strain of seducing sophistry or heartless atheistical rav- 
ing, but a manly defence of a great and memorable act of justice. 
The one is a mournful example of the aberration of the human in- 
tellect—the other the picture of a mind and heart alike good and 
great, in their highest elevation and most spotless purity. Such ts 
the character which give majesty to Milton’s prose writings as well 
as to his poetry, and which, apart from their strong thought, stately 
diction, and vigorous eloquence, entitles them to a high rank among 


the classics of our language. 





MYTHOLOGY. 


THE MONTH OF OCTOBER IN NEW-YORK,. 
ny 8. WOODWORTH. 

Tu 
~ounting the eighth from March; but is the tenth month of the 


month, like September, derives its name from its number 
modern year. ‘The Saxons called it wine month, because it was the 
avason for pressing their grape to m ike wine 

From among the remarkable events which have happened in Oc- 
tober, we select the following: The unfortunate Major Andre was 
1780; the battle of Germantown 
Harrison's victory over the combined 


executed on the second, was 
fought on the fourth, 1777; 
English and Indian forces under General Proctor, and the celebrat 
ed ‘Tecumseh, was obtained on the fifth, 1813; the American forts, 
Montgomery and Clinton, were taken by the British on the sixth, 
1777; the battle of King’s Mountain took place on the seventh, 
1780; the Polish Count Pulaski, while fighting for American free 


the 


dom, Was slain in an attack on Savannah on the ninth, 1779; 
Poles were defeated by the Russians, and Kosciusko taken prisoner 
onthe tenth, 1791; the United States frigate Boston, Captain George 
Little, captured the French frigate Bereeau on the twelfth, L800; the 
battle of Qlueenstown was fought on the thirteenth, ISI2; General 
Burgoyne surrendered his army tothe Americans on the seventeenth, 
1781; the battle of Trafalgar and death of Lord Nelson took place 
on the 1805; the British 
capture 1 by the American frigase United States, commanded by 
Commodore the twenty-fifth, IS12; the revolutionary 
battle of White Plains was fought on the twenty-eighth, 1776 
The ninth of October is called St. Deny's; the tenth 
phorien’s; the eighteenth, St. Luke’s; the twenty-fifth, St. Cris 
pin's; and the twenty-eighth, St. Simon's and St 
Of the the 
but history informs us that St. Luke, the evangelist, was a physician, 
by Paul, of 


Besides his os 


twenty-first, frigate Macedonian was 


Decatur on 


st. =vm 
Jude's 
two first of above-named saints, we know nothing; 


of Antweh, in Sytia; converted to the christian faith 
whom he afterwards became the faithful associate 
pel, which is composed in very pure language, he wrote the acts of 
t 


he \y ostle 


St. Crispin was 


He lived, according to Jerome, to his eighty-third year. 
icelebrated patron of the cord wainers, commonly 
called shoe makers, but we doubt if his saintship ever foresaw the 
numerous, various, and queer fashions which have since succeeded 
Ac 
In the vear 1565, during the reign of Edward 


each other im the shape of this very necessary appendage to 


personal costume 


IV. it was proclaimed throughout England that the goes, or rather 
beaks or peaks, of shoes or boots, should not exceed two inches, “ on 
pain of cursing by the clergy,” and forfeiting twenty shillings; one 


noble of which was to le paid to the king, ene noble to the cord 
wainers of London, and the other noble to the chamber of London. 
ot 
shoes and boots were of such length that they were actually tied up 
to the knees with chains of silver, gilt, or at least with silk lace! 


Previous to this edict, for nearly two hundred years, the 7 


Shoes of the modern fashion, (we do not mean the present square 
About the vear 1794, 
pantaloons were generally substituted for the former nexp tbl 

so that 
universally worn, was 


toes) were first worn in England in 1633, 
throughout England and America, and worn with boots; 


the use of buckles, which had been almost 


done away. ‘This fashion took its rise in France, during the early 
In S17 


use of buckles 
strings having been worn for many years in place of them 


stage of the revolution; hence the term of sans culottes 


the prince regent of England recommended the 


St. Simon, surnamed Zelotes, was an apostle who preached the 
gospel in Egypt, Lybia, and Mauritama, and finally suffered mar 
tyrdomin Persia, St, Jude, who was also an apostle, and the author 
of an epistle in the New Testament, preached in Lybia, Me sOpo 
tamia, Syria, Idumea, and Arabia, and is supposed to have suffer 
ed martyrdom in Berytus, in the year eighty 

On the twenty-third of this month the sun enters the sign scorpion, 
the reptile 


“Which Tellus did on purpose breed 
Po let Orion see 

Thoug did in power exceed 
Phere stronger was than he 


This Orton was a celebrated giant of antiquity, who de stroved the 
wild beasts of Chios, and presumptuously boasted that there was 
no animal on earth which he could not cenquer. To punish his 
vanity, ‘Tellus, or the earth, produced a scorpion, of whose bite he 
died. After death, he was placed in the heavens as a constellation 


which still bears his name. It 1s composed of seventeen stars i 


’ 
the formof a man holding a sword, which has given occasion for the 
poets often to speak of Orion's sword. The scorpion which caused 
his death was placed in the zodiac, as one of the twelve signs. The 
constellation of Orion is thus mentioned in the book of Job, chap 
ter xxxvill. verse 31.; ““Canst thou bind the sweet intluences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” When it is considered that 
the book of Job is of much greater antiquity than the poems of 
Homer, it seoms still more difficult to determine the precise period in 


the zodiac, the other constellations, and some of the planets, have 
retained their present names probably for more than four thousand 
years! 

" October in New-York is an important and interesting month. 
Business of every description, which began to revive in September, 
now reaches its semi-annual climax, which it generally retains until 
the middle of November. Western merchants and country traders 
are now obtaining their winter supplies of goods; while the exu- 
berant bounties of mature are pouring into the city by a thousand 
different channels. The markets abound with flesh, fowl, fish, 
game, vegetables, and autumn fruits of every possible variety, and 
in the most cheering profusion. The weather is cool, pleasant, 
mild, temperate, and healthful. Musketoes, those merciless blood- 
suckers, who, during the dog-days, hovered round the couch of de- 
fenceless innocence, preluding their cannibal banquet with songs of 
infernal triumph, are now awaiting the penalty of their ruthless 
transgressions from the white-haired Jack Frost, the fatal influence 
of whose breath they already begin to feel every morning and even- 
ing. Five-act tragedies can now be tolerated ; parasols and fans 
are laid aside for the season, and all who are wise and prudent begin 
tothink about fine flannel, dry feet, and Lackawana coal. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


smothered up this week under heaps of really bril- 
liant engravings, showered down upon us by our industrious friend 
Peabody. In the first place, here are two numbers of a work pub- 
lished in London, entitled “ Views of the East; comprising India, 
Canton, and the shores of the Red sea, &c. &c, from original sketches 
by Captain Elliott, R. N.; with historical and descriptive illustra- 
tions.”” The numbers 
tains three large, and sometimes highly-finished plates 
really exquisite. Among others is a lovely picture of Shere Shah, 
at Sasseram, one of the emperors of Hindostan, of whom there is 


We are nearly 


are in the imperial octavo form, and each con- 


Some are 


given an interesting account 


“Sasseram is a town in the district of Shahabad, lying about 
twenty miles north of the Sone river, which empties itself ito the 
Cianges, above the city of Patna. The new road between Calcutta 
and Benares passes through Sasseram ; so that many travellers pro- 
ceeding to the upper parts of India, have the opportunity of seeing 
the beautiful mausoleum of Shere Shah, without coing out of their 
way. ‘This monument stands in the centre of a tank or artificial 
piece of water, about a mile in circumference, and the isolated situa- 
tion of the building gives ita peculiarly picturesque appearance. The 
remains of a bridge from the shore to the island m ry still be seen, 
as represented in the print. 

“The name of Shere occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of Hindostan. He was originally called Ferid, and was the son of 
Hussein, of the tribe of the Soors, Afghans of Roh, a mountainous 
country on the confines of India and Persia. ‘This tract, in its fer- 
tile valleys, contained many separate tribes. One of the sons of the 
CGihorian family, whose name was Mahomet Soor, having left his 
native country, placed himself among the Afghans of Roh, and be- 
came the father of the tribe of Soor, which was esteemed the noblest 
among them. 

“Ibrahim, the grandfather of Shere, appears to have gone to seek 
his fortune at Delhi, at a period of trouble peculiarly tavorable to 
an adventurer Hussein, the son of Ibrahim, was taken into the 
service of Jemmal, the Suba of Jionpoor, a chief of high renown, 
who favored him so much as to give him the districts of Sasseram 
ind ‘Tanda, in Jagier, (as it is ealled,) for which he was to maintain 
tive hundred horse. In the course of a few vears Hussein gave up 
the charge of his estate to Ferid 
himself at Jionpoor 


(Shere) his eldest son, remaining 


The historian of Shere gives the following anecdote of him at 
this time Ferid, when he took leave of his father, said, ‘ That the 
stability of government depended on justice, and that it-would be 
his vreatest care not to violate it, either by oppressing the weak, o1 
permitting the strong to infringe the laws with impunity.’ How he be 
came possessed of this sentiment it is somewhat difficult to conceive, 
his education having been received in a country, the history of 
which furnishes so many examples of of pression, and breach of 
trust; nor does it appear that Shere by any means adhered to bis 
own principle, either in obtaining or maintaining that high station 
of dignity and power, at which in the course of time he was des 
tined to arrive. Insome disputes with his brothers, concerning his 
Jagier at Sasseram, Ferid joined Par Chan, who had subdued Be 
har, and assumed the royal dignity, under the name of Mahmood 
Ina hunting party with this monarch, Ferid killed a large tiger 
with a blow of his sabre, and was honored with the title of Shere 
Chan, (Shere, signifying Lion.) 

“In a visit to the Mogul camp, in the days of the Fmperor Baber, 
Shere seems first to have conceived the idea of disposst ssing the 
foreigners, as he called the Moguls, of the empire of Hindostan. ‘To 
tollow Shere through the whole of the course by which he at length 
dethroned, and sent as an exile to Persia the gallant and untortu- 
nate Humaioon, the son of Baber, would oecupy more space than 
can be allowed in noticing the subject of this plate. After fifteen 
vears of a titlitary lite, checkered by all the hazards and vicissitudes 
that mark the progress of one who achieves an empire by war and 
stratagem, Shere mounted the Musnud as emperor of Hindostan, 
upon which he was permitted to sit only for the space of five years. 

* The death of Shere somewhat resembles that of a warlike and 
restless prince of an European country. At the siege of Callinger, 
one of the strongest hill-forts of Hindostan, he was mortally wounded 
by the bursting of a shell, causing a quantity of gunpowder to blow 
up ina battery in which he stood, as he was about to assault the 
place. The words that recount his death are thus given in Dow's 
translation of Ferishta’s history ;—‘ In this dreadful condition the 
king began to breathe in great agonies; he, however, encouraged 
the continuance of the attack, and gave orders, till in the evening 


“ The historian goes on to state, ‘ The character of Shere is al- 
most equally divided between virtue and vice. Public justice pre- 
vailed in the kingdom, while private acts of treachery dishonored 
the hands of the king. He seemed to have made breach of faith a 
royal property, which he would by no means permit his subjects to 
share with him. Had he been born to the throne he might have 
been just, as he was valiant and politic in war ; had he confined his 
mind to his estate, he might have merited the character of a virtu- 
ous chief; but his great soul made him look up to empire, and he 
cared not by what steps he was to ascend. 

“ ¢Shere left many monuments of his magnificence behind him 
From Bengal and Sannargaum to that branch of the Indus called 
Nilab, which is about three thousand of our miles, he built caravan 
serais at every stage, and dug a well at the end of every two miles. 
Besides, he raised many magnificent mosques, for the worship of 
God on the highways, wherein he appointed readers of the koran 
and priests. He ordered that at every stage all travellers, without 
distinction of country or religion, should be entertained according 
to their quality, at the public expense. He planted rows of fruit- 
trees along the roads, to preserve the travellers from the scorching 
heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their taste. Horse-posts were 
placed at proper distances, for forwarding quick intelligence to gov 
ernment, and for the advantage of trade and correspondence. This 
establishment was new in India. Such was the public security 
during his reign, that travellers and merchants, throwing down their 
goods, went without fear to sleep on the highway. 

“*He divided his time into four equal parts : one he appropriated 
to the distribution of public justice ; one to the regulations of his 
army; one to worship, (an example worthy the imitation of those 
immersed in public business ;) and the remainder to rest and recrea 
tion. He was buried at Sasseram, his original estate, in a magnifi 
cent sepulchre, which he had built in the middle of a great reservoir 
of water.’ 

“ At the time that the compiler of these notes visited Sasseran 
there was no European resident there. Buta rch native 
name of Khan Kubberdeen, rather contrary to the native custo 
appeared to make it his business to attend to and supply the wants 
of every European that passed that way. He was as civil and 
courteous in his manners as he was kind and hospitable in his 
disposition ‘ 

In addition to these we have a head of Bulwer, by Dick, and 
twenty-eight numbers of the “ National Portrait Gallery of Illus 
trious and Eminent Personages, particularly of the nineteenth cen 
tury; with Memoirs, by William Jerdan, Esq Is3l 
Some of these are specimens of most superior workmanship. There 
is an unusually fine head of West, and also of Sir Humphry Davy 
and Sir Walter Scott. From the account of the latter we extract 


a few observations 


London 


* To give any thing like a detailed account of his various produc 
tions, is impossible within our limits. His works are a library ot 
themselves. Among his contributions to the periodicals of the 
was a noble tribute to the memory of Lord Byron. This 
which appeared in Blackwood, was as beautiful in style as it was in 
feeling, written in the generous spirit of a great mind doing justice 
to an equal—but envy, like cunning, is the vice of petty natures, Of 
the secrecy observed about the writer of works so popular, we ca! 
only observe, that, at Jeast, an author may be permitted to say, ‘1 


article 


will do what I please with my own,’ besides, Sir Walter was much 
too acute not to know the attraction of mystery. The confessior 
at last was anything but voluntary; it was the inevitable conse 


quence of poor Constable's failure 

“If we look at the quantity which Scott has written, it would 
seem incredible; but when we also look at the quality, and reme 
ber the vast mass of material that he must have accumulated, it adds 
wonder to applause People are very apt to talk of the luxury ot 
literary pursuits—the pleasures of an author. The 
literature is like the pleasure of any other business to the protes 
sional writer; and those who talk of literary ease know nothing 
the mere manual exertion of writing, the absolute bodily fatigue 


pleasure of 


say nothing of the wear and tear of mind, whose powers are in 

tinual requisition. Hardly earned are both the honors and profits 
of literature; and well does Sir Walter Scott deserve his share 

both. Equally appreciated at home and abroad, never has author 
received more tokens of universal admiration. His works are trans 
lated into most known languages; and Mrs. Charles 
tions, in her Hungarian Tales, that in one of the inns the head 
‘Valter Skote’ is hung up asasign. Abbottsford, the place in w! 


Crore men 





he has taken so much pleasure, Is, as Halleck beautifully sav- 
Robert Burns’ grave, one of the 
— ' Shrines to no code or creed contin 
The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meceas of the mind 


“The rank of baronet, with which our author has been | 
is the first instance of such a distinction being conferred on lite 
merit His conversational powers are very great; pe thaps his sty 
of telling a story is unrivalled in its dramatic effect. His memory 
is very extraordinary, and dwells to this day with delight on its early 
tales of legendary lore We heard a littl lote of him, wit! 
which we cannot do better than conclude 
“Walking with Wordsworth last summ 
‘Why, vou are laving 
‘No, no, not for a lite,’ rej 
| have twenty vears’ mind 


anec 


' 


he was detailing 
own work for a life 


“4 








many literary plans 
said his companion isu 


‘but for twenty ind health u 


vears; 





vet Mav these words be } rophetical.’ 
THE DRAMA. 
TH E PA RK T HEATRE. 
We have given Mr. Sinclair a full and patient attention throug’ 


the range of operas selected for his opening engagement, and 
' i 
becomes our duty to express our unbiassed opinion of bis musica 


qualifications. With a charming voice, nature appears to have free 
ly bestowed upon him certain of the requisites necessary to form @ 
éthode, or feeling. His 


good singer, but he does not possess taste, 


stvle has a dash of Aome/iness in it, with which we confess ourselves 
somewhat surprised. The fa/set¢ 


of, is a component part of his voice, notwithstanding the art with 


that we have spoken highly 











in, 
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which he sometimes avails himself of it; it is at others much abused, 
and the mode of using it mistaken. Instead of an union between 
the real and feigned voice, he separates them with a marked dis- 
tinctness when brought to bear in any song, producing an eflect re- 
sembling alternate male and female voices. In addition to this anti- 
Italian and Swiss-like mode of vocalizing, he has a barbarous way 
of mispronouncing the king’s English, not arising from a Scotch 
patois, for that we are prepared to pardon and even to praise in 
Scotch music, but a disagreeable lengthening, and shortening, and 
changing of certain vowels peculiar to no nation not province within 
our knowledge. Take, for example, “ My love is like the red, red 
rose.”’ Mr. Sinclair gives it, 
Oh, my laure is loike the red, red rose.” 

In No more by sorrow chased, my heart 

Shall yield, shall yield to fell despair 
his version of the second line is 

* Shall-d yield, * 





al yield to fell despair 

John Anderson is “John Andersen.” Never—nirer. And even 
“Pray Goody,” his reputed chef d’eurre, and of the extraordinary 
merit of which the audience had been so effectually informed that 
they absolutely applauded it before he commenced, was given, we 
must say, in the style of a decent ordinary singer, (we have heard 


’ 


it much better,) and the word ‘ moderate” was spoken “ moderit 
This old ballad, the subject of which is said to be by Rousseau 
was, we understand, Mr. Sinclair's original stepping-stone to the 
favor of the British public, in an unwonted run of the burletta of 
Midas, which stamped his fame as a vocalist. He then went to 
Italy, and injured his style of singing simple ballads without ac 
quiring the brilliancy of the Italian school—at least so said the 
British critics in accounting for his comparative failure on his re 
turn. Nevertheless, as the singer of a certain class of Scotch bal 
lads, where pathos is not requisite, we listen to him with plea 
sure; but inthose which, when well sung, moisten the eyes of the 
fair, and even make the critics resort to their snufl-boxes, Mr 
Philipps, with half his voice, very far exceeded him. In “ John 
Anderson, my jo,” this coldness was clearly visible, although other 


wise prettily sung. In “ Allthe blue bonnets are over the border,’ 


where he could not conveniently have recourse to his falsetto, but 
was forced to rely on power and energy, he fell as far short of Horn, 
Pearman, and Jones, as he would exceed them in the “ Mountain 


Maid.” We were struck with the beauty of a few words sung by 
him in Francis Osbaldistone, yet his “ Tho’ I leave you now in sor 
The truth is 
Mr. Sinclair will sing you ten songs, and seven or eight of them 


row,” we have heard far surpassed by an amateur 


will be quite ordinary, and the rest rather unusually well done. 
The public are gradually possessing themselves of taste upon mu- 
sical matters, and in spite of their being industriously persuaded 
that theyoughtto and must “ sweartruth out of England,” that Mr, 
Sinclair is a very great creature, are too old to suffer any delusion 
to a great extent ‘hey already begin to recover from the shock of 
his first appearance, and to applaud with more judgment and dis- 
crimination than before. Indeed we could not help fearing, after 
having witnessed Mr. Sinclair's debu/, that the words of his favorite 
song were not altogether ina; plicable to the most vociferous portion 
t his hearers 
Remember when the pudgments weak the prejpuds s strong 

We are constrained to add, that the operas have been got up in a 
most slovenly manner—half the music omitted in some, with ex- 
tremely deficient orchestral parts in others, and the choruses gene- 
rally weak, No opera, such as the Cabinet, Rob Roy, Guy Man- 
nering, the Slave, and so forth, should be played without a prima 





donna; and the casting Mrs. Sharpe that situation, to sing 


bravuras, and such difficult pieces as the “ Bird Duet” in the Cabi 





net, is a sacrifice of that lady, versatile and clever as she undoubt- 
edly is in second singing parts, to either a singular carelessness on 
the part of the manager, or an inexcusable spirit of economy which 
the liberality of the community renders ungrateful, and their 
kK wwledge of music absurd. Mrs. Sharpe possesses an increasing 
i different sphere. This arrangement also is a serious 


re i utalion in 


njury to the ster 





who makes his debut. It is one of the disadvan- 
tages which the ‘star system” inflicts upon the town, and if perse- 
vered in, will bring discredit on themanagement, For we take the 
iberty to suggest, that our fellow-citizens will not submit with a 


grace to have our chief theatre again debased to the rank of 





of a country town, where stars act operas without assistance 
from the company, and introduce, as our friend C. has it, ‘ Nid, nid 
noddin,” as an accompaniment to the death of some murdered friend. 

Although desirous of not occupying too much room by our thea- 
trical articles, we cannot conclude this one without a few words in 
reterence to the Gladiator. This tragedy has been several times 
repeated to full houses, whose gratification has been clearly evinced 


and indeed enthusiastically. Upon the subject, we believe among 


the press there has been but one dissentient voice, whose objections 


imount to nothing more than an assertion that it is not perfect. 


Addison observes in the Spectator, that “a perfect tragedy is 


the noblest production of human nature, and is capable of giving 
the mind one of the most delightful and most improving entertain- 
ments.” To expect perfection from a youthful writer, and attack 
him fiercely because he has not reached it, is net the way to deve- 

p the literary talent of the country. ‘The hand of encouragement 
should rather be extended to assist him up the steep. We esteem 
the Gladiator rather remarkable for the power and beauty of the 
language, and the highly dramatic incident of the plot. The meet- 
ing of the brothers in the arena—their quarrel in the camp—the 
encounter between Spartacus and the son of his scourger—the re- 
turn of Phasarius after the crucifixion of the army—and his death 


alter the massacre of Senona, may be cited as among the features of 


this play which give it a powerful dramatic interest. There is some 
truth in the observation that this interest diminishes towards the 


but highly important branch of education. Perh ips there is no a 


complishment which a gentleman is mor frequently called upon to 


termination, but not that there is none after the two first acts. The €Xereise, or a deficiency in which is more embarr assing and appa 


acting of this piece on the second night was a triumph over every 


rent It relates not only to those occasions where unpremeditated 


opposition, and it was de servedly regarded with deep attention, “!scourses are expected before public meetings or assemblies of any 


' 


broken by frequent bursts of applause We conclude this article ‘ind, but it embellishes and enlivens private circles by the charms 


with the prologue, which we present with pleasure 
PROLOGUE TO THE GLADIATOR 
To the old days of splendor and renown, 


of conversation ; and who will regret the extra study and attention 


Which assure him a facility of expressing without hesitation precisely 


that whichis passing tn his mind? From an ignorance of this sim 


When kings were bondmen of Italia’s crown, " ind mechanical acquirement, individuals of solid sense and ex 
' . . = " " 
Sack to the ancient volumes, treasure-stored— tensive experience are often forced to withhold from the company 


Exhaustless mines of lore—the muse hath soared; 
She wakes dead heroes from their sleep of years 
And spreads the page that tells of crimes and tears, 
Upstarting from the long forgotten past, 


) Arise the gorgeous halls and temples vast ; ' 
The regal city bids her gates untold, 
All beautiful, as when the Tiber roll'’d t 
Majestic past the ‘ pillar’d-hills,’ and bore ‘ 
Earth’s gather'd tributes proudly to her shore. t 


Eternal city! fallen though deified! 
Thy ruins glass them in the yellow tide; 


with whom they may be, opinions calculated to diffuse both plea 
sure and instruction; or if they undertake to mingle in the conver 


sation, their struggles to bring forth an idea too ponderous for their 


nanage 





nt, are subjects of pain as we lito others as themselves 


Even if they have no ambition to shine either as orators or ta kere 


ey Wil be amply compensated for their exertions by finding the task 
fT episto ary correspondence so necessary and often so burthensome 
0 the most sensible persons, eflected with pleasure and despatet 


As gentlemen at least of two of the learned professions, are always 








os i to | d ) S| befor mi) ' 
rhe crumbling monument, the tottering wall, —— ¢ called upon to speak before asse ies UpO intimate 
. ne t ' 
And shatter’d column, speak thy glory’s fall jvestions, When they can have had no | ® opportunity of any 
Thought-wing'd, the bard may muse beneath thy domes— preparation, these remarks are more particularly applicable to the 
The bandit’s lair is in the Cwsars’ homes Phe nature of their occupations also affords them many facilities for 
Image of all the mind conceives of power cultivating with more than ordinary diligence and perseverance an 
> lb ’ * 
Proud Rome ! a stain is on thy brightest hour; attainment of so much importance to their success, Very voung 
rue glory gilds no triumph in the war nin @ tof tl ; ’ 
= " ne in the commencemet Wf their ‘ ssh studies 4 t ; 
Phat binds the festering limb beneath the conqueror's car * sg professions — ‘ ' 
j A holiday in Rome! the sacrifice emselves materially unproved in the ready use of wor!s ever 
Ot blood, a joyous sight to Roman eves perusing &@ serious W rk with tthe aid of the pen " 
The Pretor-sports begin—the red stream fows— If they read with care, (and method 
And death looks ghastly on ignoble foes will soon induce the most attentive habit) many reflections « ' 
A mightier arm is mingling in the fray tinually occur—admiration or disapprobation, and the reasons of 
Dashing with tempest force the glaives away ; hott ' ; 
; “ Let them as they arise reduce them to writing his they 
He strikes! wreaths for the victor in the game— Gnd lig! j 
; will soon fin ov. delice " . 
A blow achieves a gladiator’s fame . ' oy Mghttul, as limes nea in creas tele 
No warrior from the fields where meet the brave An objection may be made respecting the extra time euch a 
The arena trembles at a Thracian slay tice would consume, but more real and durable protit wall bn ed 
hat arm ts bared again, ure vain at 1 free from the perusal in sucha mannerofl one volume, than of fi i the 
Hark to the swelling voice, for liberty | } 1 ’ ' 
g ‘ al rice In this way the reader's memory will be stre thened 
He strikes for freedom! vengeance-nerve 1, the blow , itl 
ewWhlaval ue “lr t i ! . i ri 
Scathes like the lightning-stroke the shrinking foe pen . AHN caret ’ 
, . auhiect. si + . 
‘ ipua’s hills send back the battle-call re — = “ me pacitate him f von 
To shake the pillars of the P ipitol at V, Desties Dew mt ! t vi ‘ An adhere ‘ 
Sheathless the sword. vet vain the patriot's might practice f 1 the age of sixteen to twenty-five, aft did t 
For brutal force hath won the final fight tute one a writer, a speaker, and an observer, v 1 at least en 
Thy star hath set, thou of the trampled race— e range of his weas and a h to his orace if ‘ 
oh > ’ , » ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
Phe Roman's foot is on the neck ot Thrace ion. It w | most ' 
press \ n ritritnate re fot quteition of 
Acry for freedom! every heart is stirr'd ' eo har te capi 
jag ' | - et at 7 i . ° 
When peals from earth to heaven that glorious wor ‘eS diate . af : " tina p of "a 7 
i £ 
It rises now, from glory’s ancient home subject under ce leration Hh une confidence in | 
To shame the vassal fears of Christendom ; which he is enabled to conceive ata glance a plan of his intended 
Chains for the brave Back to vour land of snows in rae, and this he can pursue without the awkward ners ity 
Not Rome at Thrace, vou strike at Polish foes of pausing fora word tll the idea eseape Ww ver has attend 
: “ae ij ever h ' a 
A nation’s voice—it rings along the sea many public asse Hes, Thust have re irhed what abominable non 
Death to the tyrant, Poland shall be free ! is ult | tt ! 
seDse Is red oth “pe wernt. m 
Wet held_the post's hevald “phen pl ere ‘ erwise Tespect ¢ person It os lems intole 
. ' . , , 
A word to ask your favor for the play; rable when propounded toa very ordinary and illiterate auditor 
An idle task—the theme alone will be inaccustomed to reflect themselves upon the aggregate and remote 
A passport here, amid the favor'd tree ; mseguences of ther actions, and destitute of time and means te 
. } er ee bet . 
A native bard essavs the pen to-ni . vail themselves frequently of the reflections of others thus dressed 
f' ‘ ” sho ~ “0 4 i a frorht " 
A native actor s! a how heroe gh upin a certain style of lauguage, and delivered with a vehemence 
Po you, confidingly, their hopes they trast— of gcete tit ; j | | 
fo MW pesture ul itis unpardad na genthmar tends oO good 
Then smooth the critic brow, be lement but be just! shi | stele y ‘ man pretending t 
reeding, Who rises ina circle of society cor ec of persons at least 
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THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


“ 
A young lady, Miss Clifton, is now playing at the Bowery, to " 
whom every encouragement should be extended, She sustained ,, 


the character of Belvidera on Monday evening, with spirit; and 


considering her youth, her success is surprising, for well filled houses 


begin already to assemble when she appears. Her figure calls to - 
mind the description of Mrs. Siddons, and her countenance some . 
times displays an expression truly commanding and beautiful, She 

possesses the materials of a good actress; and a voice flexible and . 
sweet. One or two of her attitudes were splendid, particularly 

when the bell tolls for the execution of Jaflier’s friends. A more “x 
imposing picture than that which she then presented we have seldom bh 


beheld. In her language, however, she requires a severe course of | 


study, as her principal fault consists in occasional stiffness of enun 
ciation, and a want of forcible accent. When practice shall have “' 
enabled herto acquire more grace and strength in her readings, it is ‘“~ 
‘ 


probable she will reach a high rank in a department of the drama in 
f 


which, at present, there is an ample opening 


, . ’ i 
Messrs. Hamblin and Barton as Jaffier and Pierre, entered fully 


‘ 
into the conception of their parts, and were loudly applauded , 


The living statues as exhibited by Mr. Frimbley, were finely dis 
played, and aflorded an entertainment as intere sting as it Was nove | 
in 
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improvement visible in its pages under the care and ta 


is equals if not his superiors in viger of intellect and acuteness of of 


ryvation—to hammer upon some threadbare and worn out subject 


ithout adding any facts to those already known oreven presentin 


he okt ones in a new light or position 


Phere is nothing more distressingly awkward than the dilem: 





a bewildered exte Inporaneous orater who | neers and stumble 


ng among the most common-pl 





tleas, wathout the kill to puck 


wm up and give themto his auditory. You will see such i person 


ge laboring under the necessity of saving sometl mg although he 


Ss nothing to say Laying hold of whatever fragment of a sent 


ent happens to be flitting through his memory ometimes like 


mtinja rocky stream sailing alon oothly over a cant phrase 


en thrown back and nearly overset:) by an une xpected difficulty 


dragging in bombastic words that have no ippropriate meanin 


vd tugging through with a kind of piteous desperation Now he 


sts ona drink of water—then he breathes under the disguise of 


cough, “ your learned orator when he is out will spit; and all this 


rthe want of a little practice in one of the most necessary branches 


genteel education. If debating societies will tect us from thes 





ils, the public at large are quite interested ia affording them every 


encouragement 


We have before us a new and enlarged number of the Ewen 
¢ Journal, edited by S. H. Jenks, I sq Its an ple columns are 
led with well written matter, and we are pleased to see the ster dy 

! 


ented direc 





mof its present conductor, It now stands fairly on an equality 


th the best in the city, and displays a gentlemanly and scholarlike 


good sense and moderation, which has effectually recommended it 


Editor's study.— We are told that a society of literary gentlemen | to 


have established a public debating society, and we should be pleased to 


the public 
In the course of the past week we have received a number of new 


be instrumental in furthering their views, although as yet unac publications, of which we have only room to mention their titles 


quainted with them definitely. |) an 
Nearly all men have peculiar thoughts and feelings which would || m 


be interesting if expressed in clear language. The power of doing || Walter Scott ;’ 
Philip Augustus,” by the author of Richelieu; and Bourne's e« 


this may be easily acquired by any young person of ordinary intel-| 
ligence, and the most beneficial consequences would reward parents || ple 


called the “ Re 
Autobn graphy of Sir 


elegantly printed octavo work, in two volumes 
ins of the Rev. Edmund D. Griffin ; 
* Colendge’s Study of the Greek Classic Poets ; 


te score of Cinderella, the first entire opera ever published in 


and teachers for bestowing more care upon that generally neglected | America 
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THE HUNTER’S SIGNAL HORN. 
AS SUNG BY MISS HUGHES, AT THE PARK THEATRE, WI1H ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE—WRIITEN BY THOMAS MORTON—COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 

















Second verse. But see the an-gry clouds pro-pel-ling, 























Allegretto maestoso. 
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The snow-drift to our hum-ble dwell-ing The ti-mid flocks with low- Ars - ing, Back to their shel-ter’d fold i. treat - ing Food and f t 
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\ I bring; Then rest thee, 1 and swe ly sing, Then rest thee, love, sweet 
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MISCELLANY, Insurer FROM FRIENDSs.—Those who have|] Men are somestimes accu sed of pride, merely things we observe in numbers, come t thing 
their joys, have also their griefs in proportion ;|/ because their accusers would be pro salt Siaiiaalideie: jupon this very ground; because number itse 
CHIT-CHAT, md none can extremely exalt or depress friends, || if they were in their places } is nothing, has not to do with nature . 
The little and short sayings of wise and excellent’ but friends. The harsh things which come from|| .. = . ~ » | of human imposition, a mere sound: for exa 
men are of great value, like the dust of gokd, or the least ; | There are none can battle men of sense but fools , three o” k 
parks of diamonds.” — Tillotson the rest of the world, are received and repulsed |} when I cry “one o'clock, two o'clock, three 
. on whom they can make no impression. . he time itse 
Some men of talent and merit are only pleased with that spirit which every honest man_ bears that is but one division of ume; the time | 
with the society of their inferiors, where ae find ibout him, for his own vindication; but unkind | -eople frequently use this expression,—“ I am} goes on, and it hed been all one in nature uf t 
itcasiest toshine, This is to calculate very foolish. |" 12 Werls or actions among friends, affects us ‘ine an d to think so and so; not considering that! hours had been called nine, ten and eleve > 


» fire ; > “PRses = rtunat 
ly; since, in striving with a man of shilitv. we ne Gret Instant = oe recesses of our souls. they are then spe aking the most literal of all truths.) when thev say the seve nth son is 1 2: a 

ndifferent people, uf lL may so say, can woun: s ed : fo v unt from the seven 
sharpen our own powers—but always degenerate pee} y so say, can wound us | Tue THING EssENTIAL.—The ingratitude of means nothing ; for if you c« 





in exercising ourselves with fools, jonls SS nets pate aie ae tne mankind is sometimes alleged as an excuse for! backwarda, the _ Ee 
aie egs or arms, but the friend can make no pass but : ° . | not he likewise fortunate ? 
Movrh and Eves.—The mind appears to me ‘at the heart itself. On the other side, the most neglecting good offices; but it is the wasinewsef . 
to discover itself most in the mouth and eyes; with) impotent assistance, the mere well-wishes of man to perform his own part, not to answer for the GEORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETOR 
this differenc ¢, that the mouth seems the more ex- triend, give a man constancy and courage against returns which others as may Not, be disposed | To w! wn all communications must hUUrewsee N 
pressive of the temper, and the eye of the under-|the most prevailing force of all his enemies. It is)’ make, ata subscriptions received for a less tert ne ve 


standing. here only he enjoys and suffers to the quick Myereriovs numMsexs.—All those mysterious J. Seymour, printer, Juhn-strect 




















